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FRUIT-ROT, LEAF-SPOT, AND STEM-BLIGHT OF THE 
EGGPLANT CAUSED BY PHOMOPSIS VEXANS 

By L. L- Harter, 

Pathologist, Cotton and Truck Disease and Sugar-Plant Investigations, 

Bureau of Plant Industry 

INTRODUCTION 

During the summer of 1912 when searching for eggplants {Solanum 
melongena) affected mth stem-rot, supposedly caused by a Fusarium, 
Mr. G. F. Miles, then pathologist in the Office of Cotton and Truck Disease 
and Sugar-Plant Investigations, sent the writer some full-grown plants 
from New Jersey which had the appearance of wilt. The epidermis of 
the stem for 3 or 4 inches above the soil line was injured and the fibro- 
vascular bundles blackened. Cultures from the blackened bundles 
yielded in a few days not a Fusarium but an organism which, because it 
was isolated from the stem and otherwise agreed with Halsted’s descrip- 
tion, was regarded as Phoma solani. 

A disease of the leaf and fruit of the eggplant, commonly attributed 
to Phyllosticta hortonim vSpeg. has been known to plant pathologists as 
very prevalent in this country and certain parts of Europe. However, 
after some study of the organism, Smith (1905, p. 10)' concluded that 
the pycnospores were 2-celled, and proposed the name "Ascochyta hor- 
torum (Speg.).” Judging from reports which have appeared since that 
time, pathologists in general have not accepted the suggested change, 
but have continued to refer to the organism as Phyllosticta hortorum 
Speg. 

The writer regarded the organism on the leaf and fruit as a Phyllosticta 
and believed that Phyllosticta hortorum, Phoma solani, and Ascochyta 
hortorum were one and the same fungus. Cross-inoculations were started 
with Phoma solani Hals, and with an organism isolated in 1912 from 
diseased fruit of eggplants by Mr. A. G. Johnson, ^ of the Universitv of 

1 Bibliographic citations in parentheses refer to “Literature cited. ’’ p. 338. 

* The writer is also indebted to Mr. A. G. Tohnson for the use of embedded material and to Dr. I. E. Meihus 
for the loan of preserved specimens. 
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Wisconsin, who very kindly gave the writer a culture for comparative 
studies. The results of inoculation experiments showed that both 
Phomu solani and Phylloslicta korioriim are able to produce a fruit-rot 
and a stem-blight of eggplants. When this fact was detennined, mor- 
phological studies were made of the two fungi. As a result of this study, 
the fungi were found identical, and, furthermore, it was concluded that 
the genus to which they belonged was neither Phoma, Phyllosticta, nor 
Ascochvta. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE DISEASE 

The fungus causing damping-olI, or seedling stem-blight, of young 
eggplants and seedlings was attributed by Halsted (1892, p. 277) to the 
fungus Phm?ia solanL The stems of seedlings or very young plants 
attacked by the fungus are girdled for an inch or more above the soil 
line. The plants soon topple over and die (Pi. XXVI). The part of the 
stem girdled by the fungus has a smaller diameter than the healthy 
portion above. This is due partly to the falling away or drying up of 
the diseased tissue and partly to the arrest in the growth of the stem 
where the fungus is present. Although pycnidia are usually formed 
abundantly on the diseased stems of young plants (PL XXVIl), they 
develop sparingly or not at all on older ones. They may be developed, 
however, on old plants by placing the diseased stem for a few days in a 
moist chamber. 

On the leaves (Pi. XXVIIl) the fungus causes in the earlier stages 
brown, dead, round, oval, or oblong spots which become more irregular 
in shape and jagged in outline with age. The irregularly shaped spots, 
varying from 2 mm. to 2 or 3 cm. in diameter, arc more prevalent on or 
near the margin of the leaf, or along the midrib or larger veins. These 
spots consist of a light or grayish inner zone surrounded by a darker, 
almost black, margin of perhaps X to mm. in width. They are usually 
not concentrically enlarged, although their appearance sometimes is such. 
Two or more spots may unite, forming large blotches, and upon the 
midrib, the petiole, or upon the large veins of the leaf the fungus may 
produce lesions or abrasions in which pycnidia are formed. 

When the fruit is attacked by this organism, it becomes at first soft 
and mushy, but later mummified and black (PL XXIX, fig. i). A 
pure culture can usually be secured by planting bits of the inner tissue 
(PL XXX) in plates of agar. Pycnidia may form at first in rather, 
definite spots, but in most cases they will finally cover the whole surface 
of the fruit. It is believed that young fruit is most subject to attack, 
although fruit in ail stages of growth has been found to be diseased. 

The pycnidia, often with a well-defined beak, are at first buried, but 
later break through the epidermis and appear as brown or black specks 
extending a little above the surface. On the fruit the pycnidia become 
visible to the naked eye and are considerably larger than those on the 
leaves. They stand close together on both the fruit and leaves, separate 
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in most cases, though occasionally tlu^y unite. The pycnicHa on the stem 
are about equal in size to those on the leaf, but ihev are fewer, except 
on the stem of very young seedlings. (See PI. XXVII.) On the leaves 
the pycnidia vary from 60 to 200a in diameter, \vhilc on the fruit they 
measure 120 to 350, a. 

Stylospores, the filiform, hooked-shaped bodies, were found abun- 
dantly in the pycnidia on the fruit and stems of many plants inoculated 
in a greenhouse of the Department of Agriculture and on the Potomac 
Flats, near Washington, D. C. If they were not present on the stem 
when the plants were lifted, they would frequently develop if kept a 
few days in a moist chamber. They "were also occasionally found in 
cultures on corn meal. 

INOCULATION EXPERIMENTS 

The pathogenicity and relationship of the fungi isolated from the 
fruit and from the stem of eggplants are shown by the results of inocu- 
lation experiments recorded in I'able I. 

In several experiments the plants were covered for a day or two before 
spraying and for 24 to 48 hours after with paper-wrapped bell jars or 
paper-wrapped glass infection cases. This method, however, did not 
appear to influence the results, since plants w^hich were not covered 
before or after spraying were likewise infected. In fact, mature plants 
on the Potomac Flats, near Washington, D. C., w'cre sprayed at ii a, m. 
on a very warm, partly cloudy day and left uncovered, and numerous 
infections of fruit and leaves took place. A few infections were found 
on the check plants. It is believed, however, that they came from the 
sprayed plants, since no eggplants ^vere grown within a mile of the 
experiment, so far as could be determined, and since the check plants 
nearest those sprayed showed the worst spots. In every experiment 
with Lycopersicon esculcnUim, Datura tatula, and Capsicum annuum the 
plants were covered for 48 hours after spra>dng. 

In all, 27 sets of inoculation experiments have been carried out. Sixty- 
one eggplants in 7 sets were inoculated by inserting spores and hyphae of 
the different organisms into the low'er part of the stem, and 59, or nearly 
97 per cent, of these plants became infected, Fifty eggplants in 8 sets 
were sprayed with spores of the different fungi suspended in water, and 
47, or 94 per cent, were to some degree infected, Two pots containing 
many seedlings of eggplants each were sprayed with spores in suspension, 
and practically all succumbed to the disease. Six half-grown eggplant 
fruits were sprayed in 2 sets \rith spores in suspension, and 5 rotted 
from the effects of the organism. Ten sweet-potato plants {Ipomoca ba- 
tatas) were inoculated at the base of the stem, but none became diseased. 
Six large tomato plants in 2 sets and 14 small plants in 2 sets were sprayed 
with a suspension of spores, but none became diseased. Twenty pepper 
plants {Capsicum annuum) in 2 sets and 10 plants of Datura tatula in 
I set were sprayed with a suspension of spores, but none were infected. 
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It is evident from a detailed study of the inoculation experiments that 
the fungus Phoma £olani isolated from the stem of eggplant will also 
infect the fruit and leaves of the eggplant and that the fungus isolated 
from the fruit {Phyllosticia horlorum) will infect the stem and leaves. 
Both of these organisms will cause a rapid damping off of eggplant seed- 
lings. Judging from tlie results of the experiments here performed, both 
fungi are parasitic on Solanum melongena at any age, but not on ipomoca 
batatas, Lycopersicon escidenium-, Capsicum annuum, and Oatzira tatula. 
A careful study of infected plants show that the injuries produced by 
the two organisms are indistinguishable and that the evidence of infec- 
tion after inoculation is manifested in about the same length of time. 

No attempt has been made to recover the organisms from all infected 
plants. It has, however, been isolated from many infected leaves, 
fruit, and stems. Many plants have been inoculated with cultures of 
the organism recovered from previously inoculated plants, and the or- 
ganism has been recovered a second lime from some of these infected 
plants. In fact, the four cardinal requirements, known as Koclrs 
rules, have been fulfilled in a number of instances as proof of the patho- 
genicity of (he organisms used in the inoculation experiments. In view 
of results gained from inoculation experiments, it is evident that llie two 
fungi, known as Phoma solani and Phyllosiicta horlonim, are identical. 
They are also identical morphologically. 

TAXONOMY OF THE FUNGUS 

Spegazzini (i88t, p. 67) described a fungus occurring on the leaves 
of Solanum nuiongena as Phylloshcia horiorum, the pyciiidia of which 
measured 80 to gog in diameter and the pycnospores 4 to long and 
2 to 2.5/1 wide. Halstcd (1892, p. 279) reported the same fungus on 
the leaves and fruit of Solanum melongena in New Jersey, and at the 
same time he also reported (1892, p. 277) damping-off or seedling stem- 
blight of eggplant, which he described as Phoma solani. Smith (1904) 
published a short note to the effect that be had found Ascockyta lyco- 
persici on the leaves and fruit of Solanum mekmgena. He says “the 
fungus differs from Phyllosticia horiorum Speg., both in size and septa- 
tion of spores and in character of leaf spot." He further says that ‘ a 
careful comparison with Halsted’s material showed the two to be dis- 
tinct"; also that "the spores of Phyllosticia horiorum vSpeg., in mate- 
rial collected by Halsted agree in size with those given by Saccardo, 
4_6X2-2.5/f, while those in this Ascochyta are nearly twice that size, 
6 -j 2X3.5'4«.” Smith, with the fungus he had, was able to infect 
Solanum m.longena, Lycopersicon esculenkm, Solanum carolincnse, and 
Datura tatula. The following year he (Smith, 1905, p. 10-14) seems to 
have thought that the organism he had under observation the year before 
was Phyllosticia horiorum Speg., which "manifested slightly different 
characteristics from that of the previous year." According to his obser- 
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vations, “the fungus produced more numerous, as well as more promi- 
nent, fruit bodies. The spores were somewhat smaller and the spots 
lighter colored. In these respects the disease resembled more closely 
material collected by Halsted and labeled Phyllosticta horiorumP It 
appears evident from Smith’s second article that he regarded Phyllo- 
sticta horiorum identical with Ascochyta lycopersici. If his conclusions 
are accepted, Phyllosiicia hortorum, having the priority, would be 
Ascochyta horiorum (Speg.) Smith. 

Voglino {1907) in Italy worked with a fungus on eggplants which he 
thought to be the same as that described by Spegazzini as Phyllosticta 
hortorum. By a series of inoculation experiments with spores of an 
Ascochyta found on Solanum melongena, he was able to induce infection on 
Physalis alkekengi, Solanum nigrum, S. dulcamara, Lycopersicon esculen- 
ium, Da tura mctel, and A trope belladonna. Voglino agrees with Smith that 
the fungus previously described by Spegazzini as Phyllosticta hortorum is 



Fig. I. — Some microscopic characters o£ the ItiiiKUs rei^ans: a. Fyciiosporcs; {>,coiutliophorcs: 

< , styluspores. 

an Ascochyta — A.^cochyia horiorum (Speg.) Smith' -and devotes consider- 
able space to a discussion of his reason, I'o this species must be referred, 
he says, Ascochyta lycoper.nci Bnm. (A. soda Passerini), A. solanicola 
Oudemans, A. airupae Bresadola, A. alkekengi IMassalongo (A. pedemon- 
tana Ferraris), A . pkysalicola Oud. and perhaps A . prinzalensis B. and K.” 

The writer has made a careful morphological study of the fungus 
identified as Phyllosticta hortorum and collected from the following places: 
Glen Cove, N. Y. (collected by Pries and identified by Whctzcl); Stark- 
ville. Miss. (Tracy); Lincoln, Nebr. (Heald); New Brunswick, N. J. (col- 
lected by Halsted and identified by Seymour and Earle). The pycnidia 
in each case were typical of Phomopsis. Specimens collected by Melhus 
at Madison, Wis,, in 1912, already referred to, were examined and found 
to be a Phomopsis. The pycnidia on specimens from the different locali- 
ties were more or less beaked, flattened, or irregular in form. They were 
covered with a thick, black wall (PI. XXIX, fig. 2) which becomes 
thinner and less noticeable at the base. The conidia (fig. i , a) were 
T -celled, with mostly tw^o, sometimes three oil droplets^; the coni- 

> In rare cases spores might be lound. the conlents of which appeared cllvided. imt If they were treated 
with a solution of salicylic acid, the division woi-dd frequently disappear, showing that the spores are con- 
tinuous. The apparent division is merely caused by two vacuoles or oil globules which meet at the center 
of the conidia. 
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diophores stout and awl-shapcd (fig. 1, //). Stylospoics (iig. i,c ',vcre 
found on lierbariurn specimens from Ithaca, N. V., on specimens from 
Wisconsin loaned by Dr. Melhns, and on specimens collected by the writer 
in Kew Jersey, on the stem and fruit of inoculated plants, and occa- 
sionally in artificial cultures. These characters just mentioned are 
according to Diedicke (1911) typical of the genus Phomopsis. The 
spores vary in size from 5 to 8 by 2 to 2.5/i. The morphological 
characters of the pycnidia on specimens from tlie various Slates 
seem to agree with each other and with specimens produced by the 
writer as a result of inoculation. A careful study of the fungus with 
which the writer has worked shows that Phovni sohni is identical with the 
fungus causing the fruit-rot and leaf -spot of eggplants and that it belongs 
to the genus Phomopsis. Attempts to infect I .ycopirsicon c<:ciil(:nimn. 
Capsicum annuum, and Datura tatida have been unsuccessful. 

Owing to the fact that Phomopsis was widely distributed in the United 
States on Solanum mehm-gena, doulit finally arose in the mind of the 
writer whether PhyUosiicia horionim Speg. occurs in this country. Typi- 
cal specimens of the disease were therefore sent to Spegazzini for exami- 
nation. After comparing them with his own type specimens, he said that 
the fungus was not PhyUosiicia horiorum and pointed out the character- 
istic differences in the spots, pyeiiidia, and spores of the two fungi. If, 
therefore, any value is to be gi^am to a comparison made by an author 
with his own tvpe specimens, it is safe to conclude that PhyUosiicia hor- 
iorum has not yet been found in this country. Howg then, can Smith's 
results and those of Voglino be explained^ The wrilcr is of the opinion 
that vSmith had an Ascocliyta on the eggplant, but at the same time another 
funo'iis, the so-called Phyllosikia horiorum. The writer has examined 
specimens of Ascochyta on egg])]aiit collected by AA^hetzcl in New \ nrk 
and identified bv Jensen as Ascochyia lycopcrsici. The spores arc 2- celled 
and agree in size with spores of Ascochyia lycopcrski, 6 to 10 by 2.5//. 
It is probable that in 190* Smith had this Ascochyia under observation 
and in 1905 observed the fungus gcnerall\' known as PhyUosiicia honorum^ 
since he says that the fungus in 1905 produced more imnicrous as web as 
more prominent fruit bodies. Such a distinction is certainly true of these 
two genera as they appear on eggplant. Ascochyta lycopcrsici occurs on 
botli eggplant and tomato, and Smith was able to cross-inoculatc these 
two hosts. The writer, on the other hand, was unable to infect Lycopet- 
sicon esculenium, Capsicum ann uum, or Datura iatuia with the organism he 
studied, Voglino {1913, p. 213-21S) calls attention to a disease of the 
eggplant, tomato, and pepper which, as a result of cross inoculations, he 
believes to be caused by Ascochyta horiorum. The spores, Imwever, are 
considerably larger than those of PhyUosiicia horiorum, 10 by 3/0 and it 
is likely that he also had Ascochyia lycopcrsici. 

The fungus with which the w’ritcr has worked is assigned to the genus 
Phomopsis because it possesses the follo^ving characteristics of that genus; 
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(i) Stylospores; (2) irregularly shaped or flattened pycnidia, with a well- 
developed beak; (3) long, stout, and awl-shaped coiiidiophores; (4) thick, 
black wall at the lop of the pycnidia, becoming less noticeable at the 
base. It forms a stroma in culture and beaks i mm. or more in length. 

The combination Phomopsis vexans is proposed as the name for the 
fungus. In 1892 Halsted assigned the name Phoma solani to the organ- 
ism causing the damping-off of the eggplant, apparently not being aware 
that it was preoccupied by Cooke and Harkness for a fungus on another 
host. In view of that fact, Saccardo and Sydow substituted Phoma 
vexans for Phoma solani Hals. 

Phomopsis veians (Sacc. andSyd ), n. comb, 

Phuma S4i/ani Hals., 1893, m N. J. Apr. Expt. Sta., i2tli Ann. Rpt... 1891, p. 277. iioin. nud. Sacc,, 
189s, Si'll. Fung,, V. II, pars .s, p. 490- Not Cooke and Hark.. 1884, »«■ Grevilka, v. 1.7, p. 16. 

Phema vexanr Sacc, and Syd., 1S99, in Sa.ee. Syll. Fung , v. 14, p, 889, 

Ascociyia horforum (Speg.) C. O. Stn., 1905, in Del. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 70, p, icn-i4. err. det, Not 
P^yl/csticta /torioru m Speg. 

On the foliage and stems pycnidia loosely gregarious in more or less definite spots, 
on fruit compact, at first buried, later enimpent, black without, beaked, flattened 
or irregular in shape, on leaves and stems 60 to 20o;t broad, on fruit 120 to 350^1 broad; 
pycnosporcssubcyluidrical, somewhat acute, 5 to 8 by 2 to 2.8;n, continuous, hyaline, 
2-guttulate, rarely 3; basidia simple, short, straight or slightly curved, hyaline, con- 
tinuous ; stylospores filiform, curved, rarely straight, 13 to 28/x long. 

Hab. on leaves, stem, and fruit of Solani*m. melongena. Type specimens deposited 
in the licrbariutn of the pathological collections of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D, C. 
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PLATE XXVI 

Damping-off of seedling eggplants which had been sprayed with organism No. 113 
{Phyllosticta hortorum). All “the plants were finally killed by the fungus. 



PLATE XXVII 

Seedling eggplants from the pot sho\v'n in Plate XXVI (enlarged), showing the prca- 
ence of pycnidia and the effect of the fungus on the stem. 



PLATE XXVIII 

An leaf sprayed with organism No. 104 {Phoma soUini), .showing the charac- 

teristic spots and pycnidia formed therein. 



PLATE XXIX 

Fig. I. — An eggplant fruit produced by a plant grown on the Potomac Flats and 
mummihed as a result of spraying with organism No. 104 {Phoma solani). Note the 
pycnidia on the surface. 

Fig. 2.— A photomicrograph of a cross section through pycnidia formed on the 
calyx of an eggplant. Note the thick black wall covering the pycnidia. 



PLATE XXX 

A section through the fruit of an eggplant which had been sprayed in a moist chamber 
with organism No. 113 {Phyilosticla hortorum). The fungus had entered and sof- 
tened the fruit to the depth shown by the darkened portion of the photograph and 
was recovered In pure culture from the rotted interior. Other fruits similarly 
treated and left longer in the moist chamber were completely rotted. 






Plate XXVlll 






HEAD SMUT OF SORGHUM AND MAIZE 


By Aedex a. Potter, 

Assistant Pathologist > Ofi.ce of Cereal Investigations, 

Bureau of Plant Industry 

GKNKRAL CHARACTliRISTICS OF THE DISEASE 
DISTRIBUTION’ 

In the agriculture of western Kansas and 1 exas and similar parts of 
the Great Plains area various sorghum varieties have recently attained 
considerable importance as a dry-land crop in the fanning operations 
which are developing in the sections formerly devoted to cattle ranges. 
This fact, together with the importance of broom corn in some sections, 
has led to an investigation of the diseases of the sorghum crop by the 
Office of Cereal Investigations of the Bureau of Plant Industry. 

The study of the head smut has an added importance from the fact 
that it occurs on maize (Indian corn) and has been reported by McAlpine 
(1910, p. 290) ^ as serious on that crop in Australia, and by Evans (iQii) 
and Mundy (1910, p. i) in South Africa (PI. XXXI). It has been 
‘found on maize in some abundance in this country (Norton, 1895; Hitch- 
cock and Norton, 1S96, p. 198), although the writer, in rather extensive 
obser\mtions, has never seen such a case; nor has it been recently reported. 

The parasite is widely distributed in sorghum-growing regions through- 
out the world, and in some sections, chiefly tropical or subtropical, it is 
very destructive. Munerati (1910, p, 718) has found it abundant on 
Sorghum halepensis, and it has also been reported from Italy by Passerini 
(1877, p. 236), Mottareale (1903, p. 3)- and Cugini (1891, p. 83); from 
India by Cooke (1876, p. 115) and Barber (1904): from Egypt by Kuhn 
(1878 p 10); from German East Africa by Busse (1904, p. 378); and 
from Japan by Hori (1907. p. 163). According to Hennings (1896, p. 

1 19), it occurs in North and East Africa, ]\Iadagascar, and East India, 
as wdl as in Central and Soutli Europe. While it has been reported from 
Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, ^linnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Ohio’ and Texas, according to Clinton (1904, P- 393 )- ft fs fortunately 
still quite rare in this country. Clinton states that it was probably in- 
troduced into the United States with importations of sorghum seed from 
Europe. This seems quite possible in considering Kellerman and Swin- 
o-le's (1890 p 159) original note on its occurrence in this country, where 
it is notcd’that it first occurred in New Jersey on Amber sorp (sweet 
sorghum). In Kansas it was first noti ced on “R e d Libenairi (sumac) 

1 Citatbiis to literature in parentheses ref er to “ Literature cited, p. 369-371. 
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sorgo (Failyer and Willard, 1890, p. 145), which would suggest Africa 
as its source. 

There appear to be three distinct forms of smut (PI. XXXII, fig. i) 
affecting the sorghum crop in America (Potter, 1912): Spkacelotheca 
criienta (Kvihn), Sphaceloiheca sorgki (Link) Clint,, and Sorosporium 
reilianum (Kiihn) McAlp., the head smut (PI. XXXII, fig 2). Of these 
the last-named alone has consistently resisted efforts to prevent its 
spread, though all known methods for the prevention of cereal smuts 
have been tried. The serious occurrence of the disease has been observed 
to be confined at present to the Texas Panhandle. For this reason the 
investigations, begun in 1907 by Dr. E. M. Freeman and continued after 
1909 by the writer/ have been carried out chiefly at Amarillo, Tex., with 
plantings at other points for comparison. This work has been supple- 
mented by studies in the greenhouse and laboratory at Washington, D. C. 

SYNONYMY 

The head smut of sorghum was first noted by Julius Kiihn (1875), who 
described it from a specimen sent to him from Egypt by Dr. Reil in 1868.^ 
The mistake he made in describing the spores as smooth was repeated by 
Passerini (1876) when he described the form of maize. The cchinula- 
tions are often obscure, however, unless the spores arc quite mature and 
dry. Brefeld (1883, p. 94) describes them as almost smooth, 

Saccardo (1876) and de Toni (1888) described this smut as showing an 
aggregation of spores suggestive of Sorosporium, as did also Norton (1896, 
p. 233). Bussc (1904, p. 381) suggests in this connection, as Brefeld 
(1883, p. 171) did earlier, that possibly the genus Sorosporium should not 
be retained. Busse notes and figures the characteristic spore aggregates, 
but states that this smut is intermediate in this respect between Ustilago 
and Sorosporium. According to Dietel (1900, p. 7), the two genera are 
not sharply distinguishable. Althougli the spores arc rather loosely 
bound together in this species, McAlpine (igioa, p, 181) has recently 
placed it in the genus Sorosporium, Under the present artificial system 
necessitated by a lack of adequate knowledge of the natural relationships 

I The author wishes to acknowledge the advice and assistance of Mr. Is. C. Johnson, who was in charge 
ol the cereal-disease work from igoR to igiz, inclusive, during which time most of the work here presented 
was done. Considerable assistance has also been given by various officials at the stations where the work 
was performed, among whom Dr. E. JI. Freeman should be especially mentioned. 

Ustilago Reiliana Kuhn in litt. U- sporis larvibus, subglobusis, crassiusailis (lo, 4 Mikr. inter e-t i ?, 
3 Mikr, diamet. variant ib.) semipellucidis, b tunnels; paniculam totam contractam et obvolutam et aboi* 
tivam corrumpens. Crescit in Sorgho vulgari.” 'Rabenborst’s Fungi Europaci Exsiccati, No. 

The name given by Kiihn is still retained by European mycologists. Its synonymy lollows: 

Ustilago r€ilia 7 ia Kiihn, 1875, in Rabcnh,, Fungi Europ. Exs., cd. nova, s. 3, cent. 20, no. tggS. 

Ustilago retiiana, forma zeae. Pass,, 187O, in Rabenh., Fungi Europ. F,xs., ed. nova, s. 2, cent. i (resp. cent. 
21), no. 2096. 

Uslilugo puheratca Cooke, i8;6, in Grevillea, v. 4, no. 31, p. 115, pi. 63. 

Cinlracda reiliana Oint., 1900. 111. Agr. Exp, Sta, I3ul. 57, p. 346. 

Uslitago (Cinirailia) Tcili(ina!ornia.folHcola Kellenn,, 1900, in Ohio Nat,, v. i, no. i, p. 9, pi. 2, 

Sphacdotheca reiliana Clint., 1902, in Jour, My col. , v. 8, no. 63, p. 141. 

Sorosporium reiltanum McAlp., 1910, Smuts of Austral., p. iSi. 
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in this group this classification seems proper in view of his illustralion 
(pi. 30, fig. 37) and of our Plate XXX I 1 1 . From these it is evident that 
the spores, as they occur aggregated into irregular groups, are so formed in 
the sorus, for the spore balls are found before the spores are mature or 
even before the latter are differentiated — i. e., while the fungus is still 
in the hyphal stage. ^ 


GROWTH IX ARTIFtCIAI. CULTURES 


The recent work of Appel and Xiehm (1911, p. 346, pi. 4^) has again 
emphasized the fact, first established by Brefeld, that the smuts can be 
cultivated on artificial media in their saprophytic stages. Similar work 
with this organism has been found difficult on account of trouble in 
collecting spore material free from contamination and thoroughly germin- 
able. Indeed, the writer has rarely succeeded in getting over 15 per 
cent of the spores to germinate. The large, open sorus, moist with the 
saccharin juices of the host, gathers yeasts, molds, and bacteria, which 
are very troublesome, particularly in liquid cultures. These were 
attempted repeatedly in several different seasons and at various times of 
the year, but with only slight and irregular germinations, no matter 
what the age, source, or condition of the spores. Cane-sugar solutions 
were largely used, as well as distilled water, rain water, tap water, soil 
decoctions, sorghum sap, beef bouillon, decoctions of carrots and of 
prunes, Uschinsky's solution, and Cohn's solution, the last named being 
also tried in the modified form used by Hitchcock and Norton (1896, 


p. 200) in their work with this smut, The temperatures were not 
controlled or recorded in most ca.se,s. 

With solid media, however, the isolation of the spores found germinat* 
ing was accomplished by transplanting them with glass hairs under the 
binocular microscope to sterile poured plates, w'here their development 
into conidi al colonies was watched under the microscope. Plates seeded 
thinly enough to contain few contaminations would so seldom show any 
germinating spores that transplanting from a thickly seeded plate proved 
to be the only practicable method of isolating, since the head-smut 
colonies developed so slowly at ordinary temperatures (over a week was 
required after germination for the colony to become visible to the naked 
eye) that the plates would be obscured by other organisms long before 
the smut could be isolated in the usual way, Moreover, the method 
employed made it certain that the eonidia thus obtained in pure culture 
were not those of some contaminating yeast. It should be said, how- 
ever that since this was done it has been found that the yeast and bac- 


soms. particularly in the dccid«l deformity of the whole inflotcsccnce, ^ 
more closely simiUr to several of the species of Sorosporium than to any of Sphacclotheca as desenbed by 

i f n aaO A hhouch 1 he observations here presented do not appear to be m accord With 

the writer is much indebted to Dr. Clintoa for 


helpful criticism. 

* Erroneously marked " plate 3," 


51131°— 14 2 
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terial contaminations (not the molds) can be almost entirely eliminated 
without injury to the spores by treating with copper sulphate (see 
p. 356~357)- 

The isolation of the organism gave excellent opportunity for a closer 
study of its relation to various media and temperatures. Plate XXXIV, 
fig. I , shows its growth in about six weeks from transfer on carrot agar 
at 20° to 23°, 30°, 35°, and 40° C., respectively. At 40° there is no 
growth. At 35° the growth is very slight, light brown in color, and 
much attenuated. A culture at 32.5° C. grew poorly, and those at 
higher temperatures were eventually killed, for they did not grow on 
being removed from the incubator. The rapid development at 30° 
indicates that this is very near the optimum temperature for the organism, 
and this is borne out by the studies of germination given in Table I, 

Table I . — Germination of spores of ike bead-smut organism at various temperatures 


Serial No. 

Date of teit. 

Tempera- 

ture. 

Duration 
of test. 

Germina- 

tion. 


191a. 

“C. 


Ptr cent. 

I 

Dec. 16 


3 

6, 0 

2 

.do 

^^20-21 

3 

2. 0 

3 

... do 

16-20 

2 

. 2 

4 

. . .do 

17 


. 2± 

5 

. . .do 

M-S 

3 

0 

6 

. . .do 

12 

3 

0 

7 

, . .do 

8-5 

3 

0 

8 

. . .do 

7-5 

3 

0 

9 

, . .do 

4 

3 

0 

10 

. . .do 

I 




1913- 




rr 

, Jan. 8 

40 

3 

0 

12 

. . .do * 

, 37 - S 

3 

0 

13 

. . .do 

35 

3 

0 

14 

. . .do ' 

32 - 5 

3 

I- 5 

15 

.. .do 

30 

3 

7-9 

16 

. . .do 

a 23-25 

3 

3‘0 

17 

. , .do 

020-23 ' 

3 

I. 0 

18 

, , .do 

18-20 

3 

! 2. 0 

19 

. . .do 

20-23 ! 

3 

5-0 

20 

Mar. 18 

27 

8 

4. 0 

21 

. . .do 

^7 

8 ' 

• 4 

22 

, . .do 

y 

8 1 

0 

23 

...do 

23 

8 i 

2. 0+ 

24 

Mar. 19 

27 

7 

13- I 

25 

...do 

i 17 

7 

1. 0 


a All but these v?erc incubated in the dark. 


These germinations were made in carrot -agar plates with material 
collected at Amarillo, Tex., in September, 1911, from Red Amber sorgo, 
except the last two, which were from kafir grown in 1912. From Nos. 1 1 
to 19, inclusive, the number of spores counted in each case was 200; 
for the rest of the tests the count was not recorded , except as follows: 
No, 20, 1,000; No. 23, 500; No. 24, 541; and No. 25, 818, 
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In respect to its optimum temperature, tlieri, tbe head smut is quite 
unlike those smuts which infect chiefly from secd-lx)rne spores3 It is, 
on the other hand, closely similar to those infecting intraseminally — i. e., 
the loose smuts of barley and wheat (Appel and Riehm, 1911, p. 364) — 
and also seems to resemble corn smut, Usiilago zeae (Beckm.) Ung., 
which, while infecting ext rase mi nail y, has a late period of infection and 
shows a more or less localized development. Preliminary observations 
on corn smut indicating a similar relatively high optimum tempera- 
ture were made at the same time as Nos. ir to 19, inclusive, in Tabic 1; 
and it is this analogy, rather than that with the loose smuts, which has 
been supported by the evidence of inoculations and other experiments, 
presented later. 

The fact that the head smut is indigenous to a host from subtropical 
climates should also be pointed out in this connection. At low reni- 
peratures, however, the organism can not be said to be injured, although 
it grows very slowly, if at all. ' Even severe freezing does not kill it. 
Both the spores and conidia have been frozen at vSt. Paul, Minn., at out- 
door temperatures which reached a minimum of —26'’ C., in both a wet 
and dry condition, and some were still found to be viable, though frozen 
for over three weeks. Similar tests at Amarillo, Tex., and at Wash- 
ington, D. C,, were generally confirmatory of these results, although much 
weathering sometimes appeared to destroy viability. 

The writer has not found the spores readily germinable after several 
years, as did Brefeld (1883, p. 95). Furthermore, the conidia have not 
survived periods of drying, lasting from four to eight months at ordinary 
summer temperatures. The method used for determining the latter was 
to smear sonic cover glasses with conidia from carrot-agar culture and 
leave in a Petri dish or culture tube for the period mentioned before 


transferring to a culture medium for test of viability. 

The organism has been found to develop well on malt extract and 
beerwort agars— perhaps even better than on carrot agar. A synthetic 
dextrose agar is also favorable. Plate XXXIV, figs. 2 and 3, shows the 
characteristic, rugose conidial growth. Carrot agar gives a more rapid 
growth, but the darkened central area of the culture shown in Plate 
XXXIV, fig. 3, is becoming brown. This may be caused by differences 
in drying or by the influence of contaminations near it in the plate. A 
malt extract prepared from germinated Amber sorgo seed was tried, but 
did not prove to be as favorable a medium as the others. On a 3 per 
cent cane-sugar agar the growth was scant. Gelatin is liquefied readih. 
While the organism grows well in i per cent peptonized (i per cent of 
peptone) solutions of saccharose, lactose, Icvulos e, dextros e, an d maltose. 


■ See Herzberg (1895. p. 2.5) on LsiUm' 
Office of Ce«al Investigations, has fotmii ii 
temperature of very close to jo' C. 


avwor. Ur. H, E, Huniphrc>’, at present pathologist in tliH 
ti unpublished experiments that 1 Mkiitt IrUni has an optimum 
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it does not ferment any of them. Spores, or decidedly sporelike bodies i 
(PI. XXXIV, fig. 4), are frequently formed in Hquid cultures, which then 
show the brown color characteristic of the resting stage. These may 
also be found occasionally in agar CAillures. They are usually undersized 
{7.5 to i2fi) and show only traces of echinulations. Their germination 
has not been observed. In the upper part of the figure (PI. XXXIV, 
fig. 4) are shown some of these artifically grown chlamydospores (on the 
left) with natural spores (on the right) for comparison. Below are 
shown chains of spores and examples of peculiar formations which are 
suggestive of the involution forms in many bacteria, 

FLORAL, ALTERATIONS 

A peculiar reaction between this parasite and the host manifests 
itself by a vegetative stimulus to the host, not only in the vegetative 
parts but also in the inflorescence. 

Tire parasite of head smut does not always develop a sorus on an infected 
culm, but frequently causes a floral sterility (PI. XXXV, fig. i) which 
develops at times into a peculiar proliferation of the panicle (PI. XXXV, 
fig. 2). This phenomenon, in the tassels of maize, has already been 
noted and figured by Hitchcock and Norton (1896, p. 199). In extreme 
cases of this sort in sorghum (PI. XXXV, fig. 2) the ovary and stamens 
entirely disappear and the growth takes the form of a complete individua- 
tion in the place of each flower; a tiny culm, with leaves, nodes, and 
rudimentary panicle, shoots up from the head almost as if in an effort 
to escape the parasite. The hyphsc of the latter were found in one 
instance to have penetrated the tissues of the phyllomorphic or almost 
phytomorphic flower (PI. XXXVI). They are distinctly shown in the 
illustration as darkly stained threads in the upper part of the panicle 
and in the bud at its base. In some of the parenchymatous tissue the 
nuclei arc abnormal and have taken the stain like the hyphae. A number 
of other flowers less strongly proliferated were examined and found to 
contain no hyphse. It may be concluded from this that the change is 
probably caused by alterations in nutrition processes, especially since a 
somewhat similar though less pronounced phyllomorphism has been 
observed in districts where the head smut does not occur, as at Arlington, 
Va. (Kusano, 1911). 

Where the smut occurs commonly, however, this proliferation of the 
inflorescence is very characteristic and furnishes a more ready means of 
distinguishing the infected plants than the presence of the sori them- 
selves. Indeed, of 125 plants of Red Amber sorgo examined in three 
different seasons (1910, 1911, and 1912), mostly at Amarillo, only two 

J Brefeld (1883, p. 158) obtained the spores of Tilleiia triiid in artificial culture and Busse (1904, p, 375) 
has done so with anotiipr sorghum smut, Usiilago cruenta Kuhn, He did not culture the head smut, doubt ■ 
less because of the interference of contaminations which he mentions (p. 377). Gruss (190a, p. J19) has 
described spore fonuatlou in U. seen in cultures. Heraberg (1895, p. 7) does not con.sider them analogous 
to those formed on the host, although he serminated some of them in the case of U. iritici. 
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were found to be wholly smutted — i. e,, producing spores in every head. 
Infected plants of this variety almost always have some normal culms, 
although the number of these varies greatly with the season. Of the 
125 plants examined, 64, or more than 50 ];)er cent, produced one or more 
culms with normal panicles, An infected culm may bear a normal 
head, but this is rare. Usually such a culm bears no seed, and there is 
almost always some degree of abnormality in evidence, the glumes 
becoming elongated and either decolorized or of a greenish hue. 

IjNFECTION' of xodau bk.anchhs 


Along with these floral changes there usually occurs an abnormal tend- 
ency to branch. Indeed, the development of the buds, which occur alter- 
nately on opposite sides of the culm at each node, nuich as in other 
Gramineae (Hackel, 1887, p. 3), is often the only positive evidence of the 
infection, since the resulting branches usually bear son. This phenome- 
non has led Busse (1904, p. 386-392)^ to consider the infection of a branch 
to take place from hyphse within the node, growing up through the tissue 
of the sheath at the time the bud begins to develop, and lie evidently con- 
cludes (p. 391) that these nodal buds arc not infected until they begin to 
grow out into branches. The histological data given in support of his 
view seem inadequate to establish, beyond a question, his identification 
of smut hyphffi in the lesions which sometimes occur in the sheath over 
the swollen buds. The present investigation has shown, too, that these 
buds become infected without reference to their development into branches 
and that there is a peculiar regularity about the infection even when some 
of the branches are missed. 

Forty culms from 15 infected plants of Red Amber sorgo (S. P, I. No. 
17548) grown at Amarillo were dissected and studied for the occurrence 
of the parasite in the nodal buds, and the results are summarized in 
figure I. The material was killed and fixed with aceto-alcohol (Car- 
nov’s fluid) , a mixture of one-third of glacial acetic acid and two-thirds 
of commercial alcohol, for periods varying from 2 to 24 hours. It was 
then rinsed in two or three changes of 70 per cent alcohol and kept in 
this until embedded in paraffin in the laboratory at Washington, D. C. 
All the buds from a single culm were prepared and kept together in one 
vial and were distinguished from each otlier by cutting them into different 
shapes, which were sketched into a record showing their position on the 
culm. 

The oft-recurring difficulty in definitely differentiating between the 
host and parasite by staining methods was encountered in this work. 
After experimentation it was found that this organism is Gram-positive 
under most conditions, and with a counterstain of eosin in clove oil a very 


> Busse (1904. P. ^91) says. “Ich nehrac- an. dass die rnicktion nicht direfct, sondem auf^dem Uinwege 
iiber die mit dem Stcngrf organischc verbundene Hauptsprossscheide au standc komnit, aUo his 

PI. V, figs. IS, 18, iSc, and 19. 
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sharp contrast was obtained. This proved to be a quick, convenient 
method, and the stain is fairly permanent if the clove oil is carefully 
washed off with xylol before mounting in balsam, 



Fig, I. — Diaterammatic representation oE the occurrence of inEection in the nodal buds or branches of 
several sorghum plants. 


In figure i each plant is designated by a letter and its culms by numerals. The 
culms are represented with nodes and with branches where they occurred, but with- 
out leaves, sheaths, or roots. The growth at each node is represented as follows: 
A bud which has developed a panicle, either directly evident, as in the main inflores- 
cence, or rudimentary and discovered in dissecting, is represented by a circle, while 
buds developed to a lesser degree arc represented by a subovate symbol. Those 
showing spore development or, upon microscopic examination, the presence of the 
hyphse of the parasite, are showm in solid black, while those which were normal are 
in outline. In cases where the panicle was not completely parasitized or where the 
inflorescence, while showing no spore formation, was wholly or partially sterile, the 
culm is represented as extending through it, the presence or absence of spore forma- 
tion being indicated as above. When no growth is represented at a node, it signifies 
that the bud was lost in handling or that for some other reason it was not examined. 
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All the plants represented in figure i, except O, were dissected in 
the early autumn of 1910 at Amarillo. Plant 0 was one of a number 
prepared in 1911. In. plants A to K, inclusive, no buds were taken from 
below the surface of the ground. In all cases, however, the exact position 
of the ground line was not recorded, but has been assumed. The buds 
on the suckers shown in plant P were not necessarily situated as shown, 
since they were too small to differentiate by the method used. Culm P3 
also bore a sucker at the first node, on which three buds were infected 
and three apparently undiseased, the apical bud being lost. 



Fig. 2,-Diagram oi PUte XXXVII. figure i, showing the position of the hyphae. 


An examination of the diagrams reveals the fact that most of the culms 
were but partially infected. A particularly noticeable feature is that 
when onlv a few of the buds were missed by the parasite they occurred 
neither at consecutive nodes nor yet irregularly, but almost without 
exception included onlv such as were on the same side of the culm. This 
is well illustrated in culms Ac, D3, Ei, E4. F, J4. and Lt.^ In the same 
way if only a few of the buds were inr olvcd in the infection, they, too, 
were usually on the same side of the culm and at the base of the plant 
as seen in culms Di. D4, and Fa. The basal portion sometimes escaped 
(as in culms K2 and M2), and occasionally the top grew away from the 
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parasite (as in culms O2, 03, Pi, P5, P6, and P7), though usually remain- 
ing sterile. Thus, the plant is seen to have been infected only in such 
of the buds as were developed from a definite section of the original 
meristem. The few irregularities (culms G2, Hi, Ki, O2, and P6) can 
not be said necessarily to conflict with this interpretation, but were 
probably the result of unusual developments, such as a double infection, 
or, perhaps, of errors in technique or records in repeatedly handling 
these 300 or more buds. It seems certain that the dominance of cases 
showing regularity of infection can not be due to error. 

Plate XXXVII illustrates the appearance of the hyphae in two of these 
nodal buds. The two buds in question are marked by a cross in text 
figure I. In Plate XXXVII, figure i, the host tissue was stained more 
deeply than in the other, and the hyphae, which are intercellular, do 
not show as well, particularly those not exactly in focus. Text figure 2 
will assist in locating such as are discernible in Plate XXXVII. It 
should be noticed that in this section the hyphae are seen mostly in the 
tissues on the left, while in the other nearly all of them are on the right. 
Such an arrangement doubtless occurred in the buds from which such 
infections developed as are shown in culms A2, D4, Ei, Fi, etc. 

It is apparent that no assumption of the occurrence of the primary 
infection at or near the maturity of the host can explain the regularities 
of the infection phenomena usually found in these buds without also 
assuming an improbable spread of the infection in the mature tissues of 
the host. The nodal branches were evidently infected early, when the 
buds formed, if at all. As B ref eld (1895, p. 47, 84) observed in con- 
nection with his work on infection with Ustilago cruenta, the sorghum 
plant grows very slowly at first for a period of about four weeks or more. 
It was during this time, then, while the meristem, at least in each culm, 
was confined to a comparatively small compass, that the spread of the 
infection must have proceeded in such a way as to determine its later 
development in these plants. 

life history of the parasite 

PRKVIOUS WORK 

That the head smut infects its host in the early seedling stage has been 
the general assumption as to its life history, although the results of 
inoculations performed by investigators would seem to have given doubt- 
ful support to the idea. Rrefcld (1883, p. 94) states that Kuhn, who 
named this parasite, obtained a double, artificial infection with this smut 
and Ustilago cruenta. Passcrini (1877, p. 236) says he was able to 
reproduce the head smut on maize, but not on sorghum. W. A. Keller- 
man (1891, p. 98, loi) produced slight infection in greenhouse and 
field experiments by inoculating the seed. Later (1900a, p, 9)^ he 

* See “ Literature cited ” for iiote-J published in i8>)S; with K. F. Kelkrmari in 1899; and with O. E. Jen- 
nings, reporting further negative results, io 1903, 
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produced It also on maize and described the form jolikola. While he 
^ infection from seed-borne spores takes place and 

that, therefore seed treatment with fungicides is of value, he had, like 
Passenm, produced the disease, in the field, only on maize and in very 
srnall qumihties. Clinton (19a., p. 347) also 'failed to produce any 
infection by inoculations of the seed and young plants. Hori (1007 
p. I 3, 166) reports entirely negative results from inoculations, but 
claims that a hot-water treatment has been shown to prevent the disease. 
McAlpme 1910, p. 296) produced infection in a single maize plant by 
seed inoculation and on this basis recommended seed treatment with 
copper-sulphate solution as a preventive. Johnston (1910 or 1910a, 
p. 44) has also recommended seed treatments, and this Australian idea 
has been copied by Mundy (1910, p. 4) in South Africa, 
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Fig. 3.— Curves summarizing for differput years the percentages of infection in plantings of sorgo after 
all hot-water treatments and in control plantings. 


The early inoculalion experiments of the Office of Cereal Investigations, 
involving about a thousand plants of different varieties (including kafir 
and sorgo) in the field at Amarillo, gave results similar to those cited 
above — i. c., little or no infection resulted from the presence of an abun- 
dance of spores on the seed. 


SKRD AN'O SPOKE TREATMENTS 


In full accord with the negative results of these inoculations our 
experiments have conclusively shown that the most severe treatments 
of the seed, though carefully performed, do not prevent the attack of 
the parasite. These treaLmciits have involved some 35,oix> or more 
plants, of which about two-thirds were in tests of thermal methods, the 
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rest of the tests being performed with fungicides. For the latter, forma- 
lin, copper sulphate, cresol, and potassium sulphid were tried. Kafir, 
broom com, and sorgo were used, and of these the first two developed so 
little infection that the results were of no significance. 

With the more sus- 
ceptible sorgos (chiefly 
the Red Amber va- 
riety), however, quite 
heavy infections oc- 
curred in some sea- 
sons. The important 
features of the results 
are brought out in the 
summaries presented 
in figures 3 to 7, in- 
clusive. llie first and 
last of these figures 
present results ob- 
tained with several 
varieties of sorgo, the 
one being a summary 
of treatments per- 
formed with hot water 
without presoaking 
and the other a sum- 
mary of the whole 
work on seed treat- 
ments, including both 
thermal and chemical 
methods. The three 
others (figs. 4, 5, and 
6) show the results 
of modified hot-water 
treatments ^ of Red 
Amber sorgo (S. P. I. 
No. 17548) according 
to the three elements 

Fig. 4.-0111^^3 summarizing for different years the percentages of infec- treatment I flg- 

tioa: First, in plantings of Red Amber sorgo after moditleHl )iot» 

water treatments at all temperatures and of all durations, but after 4 > ^^CCOrdlUg to the 

presoakings of various duration; and, second, in control plantings (not length of PreSOakiug 
treated with hot water). . * ^ ^ 

given the seed ; figure 

5, according to the duration of the hot-water treatment; and figure 6, 
according to its temperature. 



1 This method was originated by Jensen See Freeman and Johnson (1909) and Appel and Richm 

(jgii). Tepid water for ptesoaking was tried in a few of these treatments of sorghum, but without any 
difference in results. 
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In summarizing the results for constructing these curves, the duration 
of presoaking in the modified treatments and the duration and tempera- 
ture of treatments have been approximated in several instances in order 
to bring all of them to intervals of 12 hours of presoaking, 5 niinutes in 
duration of treatment, or 2 degrees in temperature. The results of 
treatments performed in 1909 and previously were recorded by counting 
heads, while subse- 
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quently they were re- 
corded by noting the 
number of plants. 

These numbers are 
given at each point in 
the curves. 

It is evident from 
the curves in all these 
illustrations not only 
that the treatments in 
no way reduced the 
amount of infection, 
but also that, regard- 
less of treatment, the 
percentage of smutted 
plants occurring va- 
ried consistently with 
the season. Indeed, 
the curs^es in figures 
4, 5, and 6 proved to 
be, with scarcely an 
exception,' so nearly 
alike for all the treat- 
ments that they could 
not well be drawn to 
the same coordinates, 

They are therefore 
separated, and each 
curve is continued by 

a broken line to the axis of the coordinates to which it is drawn, each 
interval therefrom representing i per cent of infection. 

While it is tnie that infection by any phytopathogenic organism would 
vary wuth seasonal conditions regardless of the exact features of its life 
history, an added significance in these cun*es is found when it is noted that 
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Curv'es suniniarizing for different years the percentages ot 
infeutlouin plautinqscf Red Amber sorgn after modified hot-wa(er 
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ments of various durations. 
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the plantings at the Cereal Field Station at Amarillo were on new land both 
in 1907 and 1910. This station was established in 1907 and removed to 
another situation, also at Amarillo, at the latter date. In view of the 
fact that the presence of the organism has proved to be so salient a factor, 

^ ^ I ^ as established by seed 

exchange and inocu- 
lation experiments, 
presented later, it 
would seem proper to 
attribute the light in- 
fection in 1907 and 
19(0 to the relative 
scarcity of the infect- 
ive stage of the organ- 
ism in the virgin soil. 
The large increase in 
1908 was probably 
due to the proximity 
to the station of an 
old field which grew a 
rather badly smutted 
crop of sorgo each 
year. The decrease 
in 1909 was doubtless 
caused by drought, 
scarcely half of the 
crop being headed. 

The inevitable con- 
clusion from these 
experiments is that 
infection commonly 
takes place from some 
other source than 
seed - borne spores. 
This conclusion has 
been supported by 

If I I j 1 tests of the effect of 

coA/77?o/ A I ! I I some of these treat- 

A 90 S / 3/0 /&// nicnts on the viability 

of the spores. Tables 

Fig. 0.— Curv’cs summarizmg for diflerent years the percentages of in- TTT . f 

fectioa in plantings of Red Amber sorgo after modified ^lot-s^■ater If ‘ina lit pTCSent tUC 
t reatments of all duration s of presoaking and treatment, but at vaiious fCSUltS of thcSC tCStS. 
temperatures. ' ' , 

They were somewhat 

obscured by the comparatively sparse germination so characteristic of these 
spores and by the development of the contaminations contained in the 
untreated spore material used in seeding check plates. The treatments 
with hot water were carried out, mostly on March 10, 1913, as follows. 


I 
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Spores from Red Amber sor^o of the crop of 1911 were used in most 
cases. Before treatment they were thoroughly wet by shaking with dis- 
tilled water. The dirt and foreign material were removed by centrifug- 
ing, and later the single spores were separated from the spore balls 
by the same method. In Table II, Nos. i to 14 and 29 to 34, inclusive, 
separated spores were used, while spore balls were used for the other 
treatments, except the last two, which were mixed. With a wire loop 
the spores or spore balls were transferred from the wet mass at the bot- 
tom of the centrifuge tube to tubes of water, which were then placed in 
the thermal bath. At the end of the period of treatment a portion of the 
spores in suspension was poured or pipetted out of the tube into melted 
agar at 43® C., in which they were shaken up and were then poured into 
a Petri dish. This portion was incubated at 27® to 28® C, and was ex- 
amined from time to time under the microscope for germinating spores. 
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— Curves fummaming for diflereut years the percentages of infection: First, in plantings of sorgo 
Hfter all seed treatments: and. second, in control plantings. 


In the later treatments at 6o° C. (Table II, Nos, 29 to 34, inclusive) the 
spores were subjected to the hot-water bath in the tubes of melted agar, 
thus avoiding the subsequent transfer. The first method would appear 
to give more chance for error, and to this is due, perhaps, the slight sur- 
vival noted after rather severe treatments. 

In Table II it is seen that moist heat is fatal within the upper range 
of temperatures used in the seed treatments (see fig. 6), and even dry 
heat seems injurious to the spores of this smut (Table II, Nos. 35 and 36). 
The plantings from hot-watcr and modified hot-water treatments of the 
seed showed a field infection in no way correlated with the thermal 
death point of the spores. About 24,000 plants grown from seed treated 
according to the latter method showed an infection of 5.9 per cent as 
against 3.1 per cent in about 3,500 plants grosvn from untreated seed. 
Over 15,000 of the plants from treated seed were of the Red Amber sorgo 
variety, which showed 6.5 per cent of smutted plants as against 4.2 per 
cent in the controls. 
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Table 11— Results showing the effect of various hot-water and modified kot-water treat- 
ments on the viability of the spores of the head-smut organism 


■j 

Tr 

Serial No. 

. i 1 

Duration, j 

I 

Min. ■ 

I C 

2 

1 

10 

3 

20 

4 

10 

s 

20 

6 

10 i 

7 

20 

8 

1 

9 

10 

10 

20 

II 

10 

12 

20 

13 

10 

14 

20 

15 



16 

10 i 

17 

20 I 

18 

10 

19 

20 1 

2Q 

i 

21 

i 20 

22 

j 

23 

10 

1 

20 

1 ^5 

10 j 

26 

20 

27 

10 

28 

20 

29 


30 

10 

1 


I Duration of 
i presoaking. 


, 02 

•33 

.04 
I. 6 

5 + 

No increase. 


■ Not soaked. 
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Table U. —Results showing the effect of various hot-water and modified hot-water treat- 
ments on the viability of ike sfores of the kead-smut Continued 


Serial No. 

Treatment, 

duration, 

Temper- 

ature, 

Duration of 
pic soaking. 


: .Vdn, 

•c. 

Hours- 

31 

1 20 i 

60 

(^) 

32 


G^ntrol, ; 

6 

33 

10 

60 

6 

34 

20 

60 

6 

35 


Control . 

(") 

36 

5 

1 / 70 

|\Dry heat. 

;} 


Duration 
of test. 

Number 

counted. 

1 

Cemii nation. 

Days. 


Per cent- 

2 


0 

8 


0 

2 

950 

4- 5 

8 


; No increase. 

2 


0 

8 


° 

2 


1 ° 

8 


1 ° 

3 


13- 1 

2 


! Slight. 

6 


Slight. 


'iN'ot soaked. 


In the tests of the effect of fungicides on the spores the solutions of 
different strengths, including water for control, were prepared at a 
temperature of 22® to 23° C. and placed in culture tubes. The spore 
material was prepared as for the thermal tests and transferred to the tubes 
in the same w^ay. The culture tubes were then thoroughly shaken. At 
the end of the period indicated in the tables the tubes were again agi- 
tated and with a pipette 5 c. c. were removed from each to the centri- 
fuge tubes, which w'ere immediately filled with water. The spores being 
thrown down by centrifuging, the water was poured off and the tubes 
refilled, this rinsing being repeated four or five times. The last rinsing 
water from the strongest treatment w^as poured on to the control, which 
was then recentrifuged, to make certain that the rinsing had renio\Td 
the treating solutions effectively, further water being added, enough of 
the suspension of spores was poured into a tube of melted carrot agar 
at about 43^ C. to make a thickly seeded plate. The plate was poured 
immediately, incubated, and examined as in the other tests. 

In the work with copper sulphate, solutions equivalent to from 
0.35 per cent to 2.52 per cent of CuSO^ were used in treatments of 
sorgo seed, some of which had bad the glumes removed before treat- 
ment. In one scries (1907) a 17-hour soak with the weakest of these 
solutions gave plants with 2.3 per cent infection as against none in the 
controls, while in another series (1911), using seed without glumes, a 
lo-minute treatment vnth the strongest solution resulted in 13. i per cent 
of infected plants as against 2.8 per cent in the controls.^ Oth er treat- 


1 Tbe fact that alt of these treatment experiments, except the mcxlified hot- water treatments, were also 
rnfeSd bTiS rr i a seen.s to have had a peculiar bearing on these cornparat.vo percentages. 

Su Jly III c.« , consltoably l.r,., of ho.d ™a. io tb= tr«fd !«., .to ^ 

ttPls ^hich not having been treated, were heavily inferted by the kernel sm.u The !a ter seemed to 

^ tkrSo?the head smut and premeru its development, for no 

^served by Basse < tw. P. 3R1). found. Thus, in the various treatments of Red Amb.rr sorgo carried 
with formed, cresol. copper sulphate, and hot water. *4 treaty lots 
averaged to per cent of head-smut and =.6 per cent of kernel-smut lufecUoo, while 15 lots (j.oSr plants), 
or Lnstu-cessfully treated for the kernel smut, untamed 5.8per ceut^ ^2Vh“f aTpTSt" 
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merits involving, with controls, some 3,500 plants, were equally ineffec- 
tive and inconsistent in their results. 

But the spores are not at all injured by even more severe treatments. 
Table III, Nos. ii to 18, inclusive, gives the results of these tests per- 
formed with the spores on March 7, 1913. It might even be said that 
the development of conidia proceeded better in the plates containing 
treated spores, probably on account of the absence of contaminations, 
these being for the most part killed by the treatment. It is possible that 
a longer treatment, even with less concentrated solutions, would have 
killed the spores (Herzberg, 1895, p. 30), but this would be likely to 
injure the seed as well. 

Tabi.E III . — Results showing the effect of various formalin and copper-sulphate treat- 
rrumts on the viability of the spores of the head-smut organism 


Serial No. 

Treatment. 

Duration 
of test. 

Number 

counted. 

Germination. 

Duration. 

Method. 


Min. 


Days. 


Per cent- 

, 1 

.... 

Control , not treated 


681 

4. I 




1 7 


No increase. 

2 

34 

a.i6 per cent formalde- 

/ 3 


0 



hyde aolntion 

\ 7 

I, 000 

1 . 6 

3 

33 

0. 24 per cent formalde- 

/ ^ 


0 







4 

60 

0. 16 per cent formalde- 



0 







5 

60 

0.24 per cent formalde- 

f 3 


0 




1 7 


Q 

6 


Control, not treated. .. . 


S4I 

13-1 




1 7 


No increase. 

7 

60 

0.16 per cent formalde- 

I 3 


0 



hyde solution 

i 7 


Trace(?). 

8 


Control, not treated. . . . 



Slight. 




7 


Slight. 

9 

60 

0. 16 per cent formalde- 

Ii 3 

i 

0 




1 7 



10 

60 1 

0.24 per cent formalde- 

/ 3 


0 



hyde solution 




II 


Control, soaked 30 





minutes I 


1, 068 ; 

S- 2 

12 

30 

0.76 per cent copper- 

28 1 





sulphate^ solution, , . 

28 

1,044 

5*0 

13 

30 1 

1.52 per cent copper- ' 






sulphate solution .... 

28 

1,034 

5-2 

14 

30 1 

2.52 per cent copper- 






sulphate solution .... 

28 

1,000 

4.0 

^5 

1 

Control, soaked 60 






minutes 

28 

1,034 

4-5 

16 

60 

0,76 per cent copper- 






sulphate solution .... 

25 

I, 000 

1.8 

17 

60 

1.52 per cent copper- 






sulphate solution .... 

28 

I, 000 

S'O 

18 

60 

2.52 per cent copper- 






sulphate solution, . . , 

28 

ij 000 

6.0 


Copper sulphate = CuSO^. 
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In an additional test intended to discover the influence of a residual 
effect of the fungicide after treatment without rinsing, it was found that 
the presence of a trace of copper sulphate in the medium does not hinder 
germination. However, Moore and Kellerman (1904, p. 29) found that 
the toxic action of dilute watery solutions of copper is overcome by 
certain substances present in most culture media; and Hawkins (1913, 
p. 68-75) has recently shown that soluble calcium and potassium salts 
also neutralize the toxicity of copper. The probability that some of these 
substances were present in the vegetable medium used makes the above 
test of residual action inconclusive. Nevertheless, Dandeno (1908, p. 
60) states that Ustilago zeae germinates readily in a N/2,048 watery solu- 
tion of copper sulphate. Copper fungicides do not appear to have a very 
penetrating action, and the sulphate certainly is not dc-structive to the 
head-smut spores within a limited time at ordinary temperatures. 

McAlpine (1910, p. 298) found that a 0,12 per cent solution of formal- 
dehyde did not affect the spores inside of 15 minutes. However, the 
formaldehyde treatment, when sufficiently severe, does kill them, as is 
shown in Nos. t to 10, inclusive, of Table III. These tests were with 
separate spores, except in the last three, in which spore balls were used. 

In spite of this evidence that the spores do not sursnve one hour’s treat- 
ment with a 0.16 per cent formaldehyde solution, it was found that seed 
given th^s and more severe treatments produced plants with 4.2 per cent 
of infection in about 3,000 plants (the estimates in the early experiments 
were by heads) which sur\dved, as against 3.4 per cent in about 2,000 
plants from untreated seed. The formalin treatment, therefore, is in- 
effective, but not because of failure to destroy external seed infection; 
and it may be said that this is true of the other chemical treatments of 
the seed, all of which have proved equally ineffective in prevention, even 
though, like copper sulphate, they may have had no lethal effect upon the 
spores. Indeed, plants from treated seed seemed the more easily infected 
in some instances. 

FnOR.^L INOCULATIONS 

The evident systemic character of the disease, however, immediately 
suggested the possible analogy with the loose smuts of barley and wheat. 
Kellerman ’s inoculations were made before the possibility of intraseminal 
infection was realized, and the question occurs, was not Jensen’s (1888, 
p. 61) mistake, in assuming extraseminal infection to have taken place in 
the case of UstUago tritici when a diseased wheat plant appeared among 
those he had inoculated, here repeated in the case of sorghum? While 
the loose character of the siwre body and the echmulate spores of the 
head smut gave added force to the hypothesis of a floral infection, the 
abundant production of conidia and, as compared with the loose smuts 
(Appel and Riehm, 1911, P- 363), the prolonged vdabiHty of the spores, 
did not support this analogy. 

51131^—14 3 
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Numerous floral inoculations, undertaken early in these investigations, 
also failed to give results supporting this view. These were carried out 
in several different seasons and at various stages of development in the 
ovary. Dry spores of the head smut were placed in a paper bag and 
shaken into the flowers by inverting the bag over a head and shaking 
thoroughly; sometimes they were placed inside the glumes with a camel’s- 
hair brush. Some of the spores were germinated before applying them, 
and were sprayed into the flowers with an atomizer either by opening the 
glumes with forceps, or in the early morning while the plant was still in 
bloom; some of the heads were not covered, but some were kept covered 
for a time with paper bags or with a large lamp chimney to keep them 
moist. This was an extremely difficult matter, however, owing to the 
high winds and to the consequent rapid rate of evaporation, which, from 
an open water surface, often exceeds half an inch in 24 hours at Amarillo. 
While there was occasionally a rather high percentage of infection in the 
resulting plants, this was not the uniform result of any particular method 
of inoculaton ; nor was it sufficiently large to obviate its explanation by 
infection of the plants during development in the field, in view of the fact 
that it did not occur consistently. 


RNVIRONMKNTAU EXPERIMENTS 

In addition to the negative results of inoculations, it was found that 
seed from the same lots when planted at various points in the United 
States, or in different seasons at Amarillo, gave very different amounts 
of infection in the plants produced, while in plants from different lots of 
seed, grown at the same station, no consistent differences could be 
observed. 

A preliminary experiment was carried out in 1908. The plants were 
all grown from the same lot of seed, yet those grown at Amarillo were 
7.7 per cent smutted and those at ChilHcothe, Tex., were 2 per cent 
smutted, while those at McPherson, Kans., were not affected at all. In 
1910 a new series was begun. Plantings were made from tw”o lots of 
seed at eight different stations, including Amarillo and Chillicothe, 
Tex., St. Paul, Minn., and Arlington, Va. Of these two lots, that from 
Chillicothe happened to develop the greater percentage of smutted plants 
at Amarillo, and the seed grown from it was therefore used for the 
plantings in 1911. In this and subsequent seasons the intention was to 
plant at each station seed from each of the places concerned and to use 
only seed descended from the original lot and grown in consecutive sea- 
sons at the same station. This was usually done, but, owing to various 
mishaps, the plantings at the four stations named were the only ones 
which were carried completely through the experiment as intended. 
The. data from these four stations thus form a complete series and are 
summarized in Table IV. They involved in each case from about 150 
to 800 plants; usually about 300. 
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TahlE IV. 'Sumtnary of results shouimj the influence of iocalify on the oicurrcnre of 
head s))iui 

r<'rcrntase<if irifcciion af- 


S«d from— Amarillo, Tex, Chillicotkc, Tex. ^ St, Paul, Minn. Arlington, Va. 




’ ) 


i 1 

I 9 H ■ ' 1 

'(>To ' to’r . Ti)t2 1 191Q j 1911 : 1912 19JO j ign 

1912 

Amarillo, Tex i. 6 

i 14. n : < 

i i ‘ . 0^ 0 

3, 1., 0 7. u 0 , 0 : 0 0 “ 

0 

Chillicothe, Tftx. ' 3 

IJ. ■ 12. : 

••5 , 0 , 6.93 1 9 | 0 0, 0 


St. Paul, Minn ' 



t> 

Arlinetoa, Va ..j 


i M ° : ° 




From this it may he seen that no infection occurred at Arlington or at 
St. Paul. Only a trace of it has ever occurred at vSt. Paul, except in 
inoculated plants in 191 2. It has not been present at all at the Arlington 
Experimental Farm or in its inuuediate vicinity during the three years 
in question, so far as the writer was able to discover by careful exam- 
ination. Yet seed from St. Paul produced the higliest percentage re- 
corded at Amarillo in 1911, although showing no infection at either 
Arlington or St, Paul in that year; and seed from Arlington has always 
produced some smutted plants at the two Texas points. Of the four 
seed lots used in 1911, the Arlington seed produced the largest number of 
infected plants at Chillicothe. Moreover, seed grown at cither of the 
two Texas stations never produced smutted plants when grown at the 
other two stations, although inoculated plants showed abundant infection 
at vSt. Paul in 1 91 2 (see Table V, plat E) . It should be noted, too, that seed 
from the same lots used for the Amarillo plantings in ipioand 1911 were 
planted at Amarillo in the ensuing years and produced infected plants 
as follows: 1910 lots, replanted in 1911, 3.8 and 15.6 per cent, 

respectively; 1911 lots, replanted in 1912, 1.8, 2.7, o, and 1.8 per cent, 
respectively. These figures are evidently in no way comparable or con- 
sistent with those of the. year before, as shown in Table IV. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH PROTECTED SEED 

As may have been already observed, particularly in connection with 
the slight irregularities of the cun'cs in figure 6 (see footnote, p. 351), 
positive conclusions from comparative amounts of .nfection in sriiall lots 
of plants at Amarillo arc not warranted without consistent rcults from 
oft^^cpcated experiments. However, the appearance Oi any infection 
plants^from seed protected from contamination gives additional evidence 
that the infection is not carried with the seed. 

Thus 177 plants were grown at Amarillo in ipu from seed produced 
nJhe greenhouse at Washington. D. C.. on heads which had been cove^d 
with transparent paper bags from before flowering 
thrashed out by hand. One plant (0.6 per cent) was infected. Sim 
laX nfir; plants grown in ip.e from seed of 18 heads protected the 
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same way but produced in the field at Amarillo in 1911 showed 6.4 per 
cent of infection. The high winds had torn some of the bags at times, 
but they were replaced as soon as possible. Moreover, four of them 
remained intact throughout; yet of the 206 plants grown from the 
resulting seed, 13, or 6.3 per cent, were infected. This was scarcely less 
than the average natural field infection in 1912. (See fig. 7.) 

This evidence is a particularly strong negation of the floral infection 
theory, especially when it is noted that the seed lot from the greenhouse 
in Washington, D. C., produced 8 infected plants out of 18 when the 
seedlings were artificially inoculated. (See Table V, plat C, No. 5.) 

INFECTION EXPERIMENTS 

It has been made clear by the results already described that floral 
infection is not involved in the life history of this parasite and that seed- 
borne spores, though doubtless functioning at limes in distributing the 
fungus from one district to another, by no means constitute the determin- 
ing factor in the general field infection. The apparent contradiction in 
the evidence so far presented — one which has led to many confusing 
surmises and recommendations in the literature of the subject — remains 
to be explained by positive evidence of infection from artificial 
inoculations. 

A series of inoculation experiments carried on at Amarillo, Tex., in 
19TI , duplicated at Amarillo, Tex., at St. Paul, Minn., and at Manhattan, 
Kans., during the season of 1912, and twice repeated in the greenhouse at 
Washington, D. C., has confirmed these observations and demonstrated 
that the presence of the parasite in the soil about the growing seedling is 
productive of successful infection under any of the conditions prevailing 
in these various habitats. These results are presented in Table V. 

EXPLANATION OP TABLE V 

In tabulating tliese results considerable abbreviation has seemed desirable, and 
it is herewith explained. When special reference to this explanation is necessary, 
the abbreviations in Table V are inclosed in parentheses. Under each of the follow- 
ing main headings the column with the same heading in the table is explained. 
“Date.” — The date given in the column provided is the date of inoculation except 
in a few cases, usually controls, v^hen it is inclosed in parentheses and indicates 
the date of planting. 

f'Seed Tot. ” — Five different lots of seed, all of the variety Red Amber sorgo (S. P. I. 
No. 17548), were used and are indicated, in the column provided, by the following 
symbols : 

“ I.” From the crop of 1910 at Amarillo, Tex. When in parentheses, as “ (I),” 
the seed had the glumes still inclosing it; otherwise it was without them, having 
been separated in water from the seed which had retained the glumes through the 
thrashing process. 

“II.” Seed without glumes (separated in w'ater, as in I); from the crop of 1911 
at Amarillo. This seed was treated with a 0.24 per cent formaldehyde solution 
for one hour, except where the symbol is in parentheses “ (II).” 
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"III.” Seed from a head groim at Amarillo in 1911, which had been kept 
covered with a transparent paper bag from before flowering until thriishcd out l)y 
hand. The parentheses simply indicate a different head as the sfjtirce of seed. 

"IV.” Seed from heads grouti in the greenhouse at Washington, D. C., during 
the winter of igii-12 and kept covered, as above, from before flowering until 
thrashed otit by hand. 

"V. ” Seed without glumes (separated in water, as in I); from the crop of 1911 
at Akron, Colo. Treated with 0.16 per cent formaldehyde solution for 10 minutes 
after a thorough washing. 

"Spore Lot.” — The mixed lot of spores used is so indicated; the other five lots, all 
collected from Red Amber sorgo at Amarillo, are indicated as follows: 

"A.” Collected in the fall of 1910, 

“ Collected in September, 1911. Tlie jmrenthescs indicate cunidla from 
cultures first isolated from single spores of this lot (see p, 341) in February, 1912. 
“C. ” Collected in the fall of 1912. 

"Method.” — ^Tlic methods used in making inoculations are clas.sified— 

First, as to the condition of the host plant when inoculated (or planted, in 
the controls) ; 

"a”=dry seed; 

“b gcnriiriating seed; 

"c”=older plants. 

Second, as to the character of the inoculating material: 

"m ”=dry spores; 

"n”=suspension of spores in which a few were germinating; 

"p”=conidia. 

'Diird, as to the general procedure in inoculating: 

"x ”=hcavy application of a mass of the inoculating material, usually so as to 
completely cover the seed or seedling when planting it, or, rm older plants, to 
cover the inoculated part; 

*<y>*^lighter application-ousting of dry" spores before ])laiiting or spray of 
material in water; 

"z ’’-inoculation of the plat by raking smutted heads into the sjiI after plow- 
ing in the spring. " zz ” in plat C, Xo, 7-moculation two years in succession, the 
same plat being used as for plat A. Xo. ii, the year before. 

Fourth, the controls, which were not artificially inoculated, are indicated ni 


this column, ... , r « . 

Fifth, special methods in inoculation are indicated by parentheses, as follows, 
"bmfx)” in plat A, No, 7=thc soil in the opened row was heavily inoculated 

at planting; , , a 

••bn(x)'’ in lilat n, Nos- i and a. plat D, No. i, and plat )■„ No. ,, and 
■‘hp(x) ’’ in plat C, Nos. , and a, plat D, No. a, and pl.at K, No, a=both seed- 
ling and soil were inoculated; 

■•cm(.a)’' in plat C, No. 8, plat J.), No. 8, and plat E, No, s=tha s,»res »-cre 

planed about the root crown just beneath the surf.ace of the soil; 

"cp(x) " in plat E, No- 6=the conidia rvere taken from carrot-aKar cniturc and 
smeared on the base of the plant uith a flat inoeulatii,.? needle; 

■•bffl(y),” "bniy),'' and "b(control)’' in phat E, N.». S.p.^d .o=lho S^nd 
was tJiMOUghly dontt both before and .after plantins- 'be seed only berng 

“^bnM”'in plat ■‘t. 

'■bli(y)" in plat A, Nos. 3 and 4=the soil only in the opened row was inocu- 

’“■'epfy)" in plat C, No. 9, and plat D, No. 9=conid;., were sprayed onOie root 
crown, uhich w:ts then re-covered with moist earth. 
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Tabi.r V. — Results shoujing itifeciicm produced in Red Amber sorgo by extraseminal 
inoculations 

Plat A'* 

[Planted at Amarillo, Tex., in the field; counted Sept, ja, 1911.] 


Serial No. 

Date. 

Seed lot. 

spore lot. 

Method. 

Total 
number of 
plants. 

Infection. 

I 

May 25 

I 

Mixed 

bn(y 


325 

Per cent. 
4.9 

2 

do 

(I) 

do 

bn(y 


383 

3-7 

3 

do 

I 

do 

bn(y 


103 

5-8 

4 

do 

(I) 

do 

bn(y 


70 

S -7 

5 

do 

I 

do 

bmy 


165 

6.7 

6 

do 

(1) 

do 

bmy 


210 

S -3 

7 

do ' 

I 

do ! 

bni(x) 

130 

34-6 

8 

May 26 

(I) 

do 

bTn(x) 

106 

23.6 

9 1 

May 25 

I 

do 

aray 


200 

10 

10 

do 

(I) 

do 

amy 


292 

4 - I 

11 

(May 23) 

I 

A 

az 


34 

II. 7 

12 ! 

do 

(I) 

A 

az 


no 

S' 5 

13 ' 

May 2<; 

r 1 


a, control b 

ig6 

6. 6 

14 

do 

(I) 

I 1 


a, control 

127 

12. 6 

15 ' 

do 


a, control 

272 

7-3 

16 

do 

(I) 


a. control 

444 

. 3-8 


Plat B“ 

(Planted at Washington, D. C., in pots in the greenhouse of the, Department of Agriculture. The even 
numbers were planted in a z-inch top dressing of clean sand, while the other pots (odd numbers) con- 
tained only potting soil; counted May 16, i9>z.] 


1 


II 

B 

I bn(x) 

8 

50. Q 

2 

h 

II 

B 

1 bn(x) 

7 

14-3 

3“* 

(0 

II 

B 

bmx 

3 

100 

4 

(*=) 

II 

B 

hmx 

3 

100 

s 

(^) 

II 


a, control 

5 

0 

6 

(") 

11 


a, control ^ 

7 

0 

7 

(') 

(II) ; 


a, control 

7 

0 

8<* 

i b) 

(II) 


a, control 

8 

0 

9 

\ {'■) 

11 

B 

bmx 

2 

50 

10 

(*) 

II 

B 

1 bmx 

I 

100 


Plat C / 

[Planted at Amarillo, Tex., in the field; counted Sept. 7, 1912.] 


. I 

May 28 

II 

{B} 

bp(x)o.6toi.2ff 

41 

26.8 

2 

May 30 

ill 

(B) 

bp(x) 

S 

0 

3 

May 28 

II 

n 

bmxo.6tu r.2ff 

45 

66.6 

4 

May 30 

(III) 

B 

bmx 

0 

; 5 

May 28 ' 

IV 

B 

bmx 

18 

44-4 

! 6 

do 

II 

R 

amx 

102 

42. 2 

1 7 

(May 29) 

II 

B 

azz 

1 522 

i 21.45 


o Inoculations by the author. 

b Treated for one hour with 0.24 per cent lormaldehyde solution, 
e About Nov. 15. beini? the date of planting in Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8. 
tfSee Plate XXXV, figure 3. 
e About Peb, 8, 

f Inoculations performed by Mr. E, C. Johnson. 

ff The numbers given indicate in centimeters the length of the plumules in Nos. t and 3, and the average 
height of the plants in Nos. 8 and 9. In the latter case the plants were mostly unbranched as yet. In 
Nos. to and ii the plants were younger than in No. 3. 
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Table V. —Results sho-j)ing infection produced in Red Amber 

inoculations— Coni'mnQii 


soryo by extraseminal 


Plat C— Coniinued 


Serial No. 

Date. 

Seed lot. 

8 

June 25 

11 

9 

do 

IT 

10 

May 29 

II 

11 

do 

II 

12 

(May 29) 

II 

13 

do 

II 

14 

do 

II 

IS 

do 

(11) : 

16 

do 

(11) ; 

T7 

(May 25) 

(HI) ; 

18 

do 

III 

^9 

(May 2u) 

n 

20 j 

do 

1 ; 


Kpore lyt. 


I 


D 


(B) 


B 


Method. 


cm(x)5® 
cp(y)5“ 
bmx« 
bnix« 
b. control 
a, control 
a, control 
a, control 
a, control 
a, control 
a, control 
a, control 
a, control ^ 


Total 
number of 
plants. 

Iiifection. 


Per cent. 

2. 94 

112 

7 ‘ ^ 

45 

42.2 

68 

39 ‘ 7 

112 ! 

32. 1 ; 

148 I 

1-4 : 

: ^85 . 

3 - 2 i 

' ^39 ! 

25 

; 1^4 i 

3 - 5 i 

1 

3-9 

i 

4 

■ 328 ! 

I- S 

268 

0 


Plat D li 


[Planted at Manhattan, Kans., in the field; counted Aug. ^o, 1913.) 


r 

■ Jwne 4 

II 

B 

bn(x)2« 



2 

do 

II 

(B) 

bp(x)2« 

24 


3 

June 3 

11 

(B) 

bp(x)3e 


0 

4 

June 4 

II 

n 

bmx2< 

24 


S 

■ J^ine 3 

II 

B 

bniX3^ 

3 


6 

do 

II 

B 

bmxs'^ 


100 

7 

; 3-4 

II 

B 

arax 

50 

10 

8 

! June 4 

II 

B 

cm(x) 

1 300 i 

1 0 

9 

' do 

II 

: (B) 


75 

I 0 

10 

I (June 4) 

II 


a, control 

210 

' 0 

It 

do 

II 


a, control‘s 

73 ^ 

0 

12 

do 

II 


1 b6, control 

5 ! 

i 0 

13 

do 

II 

■ ■ 

! i 

! b2, control* 

26 

i 

0 

i 


Plat E / 

[Planted at St. Paul, Minn., in the field; counted about Sept. 30, 1913.] 


J 

June 7 

II 

B 

bn (x) 

49 

10. 2 

2 

do 

II 

(B) 

bp (x) 

[9) 

0 

3 

do 

II 

B 

bmx 

30 

26, 7 

4 

do 

II 

B 

amx 

49 

39. 7 

5 

July 5 

II 

B 

cm (x)A 

(<^) 

0 

6 

do 

II 

; {B) 

cp (x) 

i {^) . 

0 

7 

; June S 

II 


a, control 

1 (?) 

0 

8 

June II 

II 

' B 

bm (y)2.5^ 

! 85 

24. 7 

9 

do 

II 

i B 

bn (y) 2.5/* 

I 98 ; 

2 

10 

(June 11) 

II 


b2.5 (control)^ 

i 

0 

: ...J 


“ The numbers given indicate in centimeters the length of the plumules in Nos. i and 3, and the 
average height erf the plants in Nos. 8 and 9. In the Utter case the plants were mostly unbranched as 
yet. In Nos. ro and n the plant were younger than in No j. 

6 Kept uutside in doth bag through the winter at Amarillo. 

« Planted apart from the test to avoid contamination from inoculated rows. 

d Inoculations by the author, assisted by Ur, N . E. Stevens. 

« These numbers indicate the time, in days, between setting the seed to genninate and inoculating and 
planting it. 

/Inoculations performed by Dr. E. M. Freeman and Mr. J. H. Parker. 

S Plants not counted. , . • , . 

A This number indicates the approximate length of the plumules in centimeters at the tune ol uioculaUon 
and planting. 
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TabItR V .- — Results showing infection produced in Red Amher sorgo by extraseminal 
rnoculations — Contiaued 

Pl^T Fa 


[Planted at 'Washiiitrton, D. C., in the greenhouse in beds separated by partitions i foot deep in the soil; 
counted Apr. 3, 1913.] 


Serial No. 

Date. 

Seed lot. 

Spore hit. 

Method. 

Total 

number 

plants. 

Infection. 

I 

Nov, i-g 

V 

B and C 

Various & 

67 

Percent, 

55- 2 

2 

do 

V 


a, control 

16 

0 

2 C 

do 

1 

V 


do 

16 

; 1 

31-25 


“ Inoculations by the author. 

6 These inoculations were performed with various methods and stages of growth in an effort to get more 
exact information. With the small number of plants, necessitated by the use of a greenhouse, differences 
in the amount of infection appearing were of little significance in view of the impossibility of properly 
controlling conditions. Most of the plants were not directly watered, except at planting (nor were they, in 
the control) , until mature in the spring. Although all were grown in separate beds instead of pots and 
obtained ample moisture from below, they were much stunted by greenhouse conditions. 

c The same plants as above, but counted Oct. 3, 1913. 

While most of the results of these inoculations are positive beyond a 
doubt, an important negative result, as yet unexplained, should be 
pointed out. The conidia, in spite of the care taken to be certain of their 
identity (see p. 341), have never produced the slightest evidence of infective 
power in the few trials made in the field (plat C, Nos. 1,2, and 9; plat 
D, Nos, 2, 3, and 9; and plat E, Nos. 2 and 6). Brefeld (1895, p. 30) has 
found that oat smut, like many other pathogenic organisms, loses its 
virulence after several months in artificial cultures. Unless Soros porium 
reUianum, as cultivated on carrot agar in these investigations, lost its 
infective power very quickly, however, this explanation does not seem 
adequate, for new cultures grown artificially for only two or three weeks 
produced no infection when inoculated on 15 plants at the same time 
and under the same conditions as plat E, No. 1. The conidia have not 
been observed to produce infection threads as figured by Brefeld (1883, 
pi. II, fig. 7). 

The first question which arises on considering the fact, here now clearly 
shown, that extraseminal infection does take place, is, What factor has 
been introduced to bring about successful infection when so many former 
attempts had failed? The results given in Table V, while not ex- 
haustive, do make clear several of the essential points in the parasite’s 
life history which will at least partially answer this question. The 
method designated under the abbreviation bmx will be observed to 
have produced the most consistently positive results wherever tried. 
Except at Amarillo, the only other methods which produced over 20 per 
cent infection were bn(x) in pots in the greenhouses of the Department 
(plat B, Nos. I and 2 of Table V), amx at St. Paul (plat E, No. 4), 
and bm(y) at St. Paul (plat H, No. 8), besides the inoculations later 
attempted in the greenhouse (plat F). 
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Since none of these methods can be presumed to correspond closely 
to the natural process of infection, the conclusions drawn from them 
must be largely a matter of inference. The small number of plants and 
the abnormal conditions in the greenhouse make it unnecessary to con- 
sider method bn(x), in plat B, Nos. 1 and 2, further than to note that 
both seeds and soil were heavily inoculated and that the seeds were germi- 
nating. Moreover, method bmx in the same series (plat B, Nos. 3 and 4) 
produced 100 per cent of infection on six plants, so that both these 
methods appear to have been proportionately more successful than 
elsewhere, probably because of the more thorough technique where so 
few plants were concerned. It appears, indeed, that the abundance 
of infectious material provided has been the most salient factor involved. 
Without it at Amarillo natural infections were often so numerous that 
the effect of inoculation was not perceptible; compare, for instance, 
plat A, No. 7, with plat A, Nos. 9 and 13, and plat A, No. 8, with plat A, 
Nos. 10 and 14. Method amx, which is closely similar to bmx 011 account 
of the large amount of spore material provided, the seedling having to 
grow up through the latter in both cases, has also produced a compara- 
tively large percentage of infection, even exceeding bmx (plat K, No. 3) 
at St. Paul. 

These results immediately suggest t hat no such crucial period for infec- 
tion of the seedling obtains in the case of this smut as has been observed 
by Brefeld (1895, p. 46) for Usiilago cruenia, for the presence of the infect- 
ing organism during the whole of the early development of the host pro- 
duces the disease when its presence on the seed alone \ri]l rarely do so. 
While U. cruenia was not able to infect, in Brefeld's experiments, after 
the leaf sheath had been split as far down as i cm. from the tip, the 
plumules of the plants inoculated by method bm(y)— a dusting of dry 
spores over the seedlings— in plat E, No. 8, averaged close to 2.5 cm. in 
length and yet were nearly as abundantly infected as those which were 
smaller and more heavily inoculated four days before (plat K, No. 3). 

The difference betw^een the- latter and plat E, No. 4 (method amx) is 
not sufficient to militate against the conclusion that a late period of infec- 
tion is possible, although it has seemed from the character of the infection 
in the mature plant, as revealed by the histological studies already dis- 
cussed, that the infection in the field at Amarillo is usually quite early in 
its origin. That it is systemic in the individual culm more charactcr- 
i.stically than in the plant as a whole, however, supports this idea of late 
infection (see p. 348). Investigation has shown, moreover, that the 
hyphae were at least not widely disseminated in the growing tissues of 
several seedlings which later developed infection. In the seasons of 
1910 ^ and 1 91 1 about 200 seedlings at three to four weeks after planting 
were dissected and a part of the meristem— that containing the primary 

1 The dissections in this sea.son were made by Mr. V. L. Coo*. 
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growing point — was removed and preserved. The plants were then 
induced to produce a second growth from what remained. The meristem 
of those which developed head smut at maturity was then carefully exam- 
ined; yet in none of the 16 plants which developed the disease could the 
hyphae be found in the parts preserved. 

In additon to the negative evidence of these dissections, Mr. Karl F. 
Kellcrman, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, stated to the writer in recent 
conversation that he performed a number of experiments with this smut 
by artificial inoculations on sorghum in the greenhouse while working in 
Ohio with his father, Dr. W. A. Kellcrman. The plants were in pots and 
were inoculated at stages varying from the time they first appeared above 
ground until they were about 5 inches high. The method used was to 
wash the soil away from the roots, sift dry spores over them, and re-cover 
with soil. While some indications pointed to infection through the roots, 
this was not definitely established. Whatever the mode of entry, how- 
ever, the parasite proved able under the conditions in the greenhouse to 
infect plants at all the stages at which they were inoculated. 

In the recent greenhouse experiments (Table V, plat F, No. i) some of 
the plants were successfully inoculated after the first leaf had begun to turn 
green. But, most unexpected of all, after leaving these plants to grow all 
summer it was found in October that the control (plat F, No. 2) contained 
five smutted plants, whereas the original culms which developed in April 
showed no sign of the disease. Other plants, too, which had not been 
smutted in the spring had grown smutted culms by fall. While Hecke 
(1907, p. 572) has presented similar facts as proof of shoot or branch 
(“Trieb”) infection by IJstilago anikerarum, in the case of sorghum, at 
least, there is some uncertainty as to the exact point of infection. The 
inoculation of the nodal buds has been tried a few times in the greenhouse 
without result. This does not preclude the possibility of such an infec- 
tion, however, and more careful work supported by histological observa- 
tions is needed. 

It does not seem that the spread of the disease from plant to plant 
under greenhouse conditions makes it probable that such an occurrence 
is at all common in the field, but it does add certainty to the conclusion 
that infection by this smut is by no means confined to the early seedling 
stage of the host. This, then, together with the sparse germination of the 
spores, readily explains the repeated failures to produce any appreciable 
amount of infection by inoculation of the seed. 

In Table V, plats C, D, and E, it will be observed that the same lot 
of seed, “Seed lot II,” previously treated with a 0.24 per cent solution of 
formaldehyde, was used for nearly all the inoculations. This seed pro- 
duced plants free from head smut at both Manhattan, Kans., and St. 
Paul, Minn, (plats D, Nos. 10, ii, 12, and 13, and E, Nos. 7 and 10), 
except when artificially inoculated; but at Amarillo all but one of the 
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control planting. (plat C, Nos. to .0, inclusive, were inTc^odluvo of 
them to the extent of 25 per cent or more-while the percentage of infee- 
tron m the successful inoculations was not remarkably greater, as com- 
pared with controls, than was produced by the same methods at the 
other two stations. It is thus indicated that at Amarillo, or wherever 
this smut occurs at all commonly, the parasite is present, doubtless in the 
».l, in much the same way as the common maize smut, UstUago zcae, 
IS present where maize is much grown. 


PREVENTION' OF HEAD SMUT 

Since the period of infection appears to be quite indefinite the pre- 
vention of this disease seems almost as difficult a problem as that of 
dealing with common maize smut, and, where prevalent, is a more serious 
question on account of the more systematic character of the infection. 
This latter fact, however, suggests a possible, though verv doubtful and 
as yet untried, specific measure for prevention— i. e., the treatment of 
the soil about the seed at planting time in some such way as is done for 
onion smut— in the hope of keeping infection away from such buds as 
develop early in the life of the plant. 

The fact that the disease occurs most abundantly in a district where 
manures or fertilizers have rarely, if ever, been used obviates the expla- 
nation of its occurrence on this basis. The Panhandle of Texas is, how- 
ever, a region of high winds favorable to its spread, and the cutting out 
and burning of the whole plant when one is found infected should, of 
course, be recommended. Rotations planned to avoid continuous 
cropping of the particularly susceptible sorgo varieties on the same 
ground or to the leeward of prevailing winds from such a field should also 
considerably reduce the amount of head smut. 

An important element in the relation of the problem to the grain- 
sorghum grower is the fact that milo, as has been noted by Freeman and 
Uniberger (1908), is a variety apparently immune from all the sorghum 
smuts. This crop is widely grown in the southern part of the Great 
Plains, and it should be possible, theoretically, to obtain various immune 
varieties adapted to other sections by breeding from it. Since the cause 
of this immunity is not yet apparent, however, it can not be definitely 
stated that its hybrids will partake of this character. Kafir and broom 
com, while much less susceptible to this smut than the sorgos, are quite 
subject to the attack of the kernel smut. This lack of immunity might 
prove serious to these crops or even to maize, should the head smut ever 
become as abundant as has maize smut {UstUago zcae) in many sections. 
The latter is indigenous to America, however, and since the head smut is 
not, it may be hoped that adequate quarantine measures would prevent 
its spread and lead, perhaps, to its final eradication. 
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SUMMARY 

(1) The head smut of sorghum, Sorosporium reilianum (Kuhn) McAl- 
pine, was first reported from Egypt in i868. It has been found to be a 
destructive parasite, though not yet of widespread occurrence in this 
country. It occurs also on maize, or Indian corn. 

(2) The organism has been grown in artificial culture. Its growth is 
almost exclusively conidial under favorable conditions, the optimum tem- 
perature being 28® to 30° C. As with several others of the Ustilagineae, 
spore-like bodies are occasionally found in older cultures. 

(3) Although perfect sori of the parasite are not usually produced in 
every head of a plant, most of the stools and branches are so affected, 
even when producing no spore-bearing tissue, that the inflorescence is 
sterile and often peculiarly proliferated. This vegetative stimulus results 
also in the development of the lateral buds into branches. 

(4) Histological studies indicate an early period of infection and the 
systemic nature of the disease. The lateral buds carry the infection in 
their meristcmatic tissue apparently from the time of their formation 
when the culm is starting to differentiate the nodes. 

(5) The work of other investigators, though not conclusive, pointed 
to infection from sced-bomc spores and the possibility of appl^dng the 
usual seed-treatment methods for preventing the disease. Both of these 
contentions have been shown to be untenable by an extensive series of 
ecological experiments and exhaustive tests of various sterilizing agents, 
including the use of thermal methods, on the seed. 

(6) Numerous floral inoculations failed to show^ that the infection was 
produced intraseminally and carried over in the seed to the next crop. 
On the other hand large percentages of infection were repeatedly pro- 
duced by inoculation of the seedlings with dry spore material, some 
becoming infected in the greenhouse even after the first leaf had emerged 
from the sheath and begun to turn green. While the process of infection 
has not yet been observed histologically, it is clearly proved that the 
parasite is not carried with the seed, but is wind-distributed in the locality 
in which it occurs, doubtless infecting the seedling from the soil. 

(7) Though widely distributed in the tropical and scmitropical coun- 
tries of the world, the head smut has been known in this country for only 
about 35 years. Methods of combating it are especially needed in order 
to prevent its spread. Fortunately the widely grown variety, milo, has 
proved immune from all the smuts of sorghum. 
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PLATE XXXI 

Fig. I. — Head smut in ear of maize (after Me Alpine). 
Fig. 2.— Head smut in tassel of maize (after Evans). 
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PLATE XXXir 

Fig- I. — The three American species of surghum smut on Blackhull kaUr: (a) 
Sphacelotkeca cruenia, (b) Sorosporiutn reilianum, (c) Sphaceloiheca sorghi. Photo- 
graphed by author. 

Fig. 2. — Head smut; Sorosporiuin Tvilianum (Kiihu) McAlp., on “sumac" sorgo, 
San Antonio, Tex., October, 1913. Photographed by Mr. Karl F. Kellerman. 
51131°— 14 4 



PLATK XXXTTI 

Fig. I.— Section through young sorus, showing hyphal aggregates preceding spore 
formation. X 710. Fhotomicrographed by author. 

Fig. 2. — Section through immature sorus. Note the fibrovascular bundle on the 
left, about which the spores, none of ^vhich were as yet quite mature, were develop- 
ing in groups even in the earliest stages. X 365. Fhotomicrographed by author. 














PLATK XXXIV 

Fig, I.— Growth of organism of head-smut of sorghum .md maize on carrot agiir at 
various temperatures; cultures about 6 weeks old, X 4/5. 

Figs. 2 and 3. — Twenty-two days ’ growth of organism of head-smut of sorghum and 
maize on synthetic glucose agar (fig. 2) and on carrot agar (fig. 3). Photographed by 
Mr. E, C. Johnson and author. 

Fig. 4. --Chlaniydospores of organism of head-smut of sorghum and maize formed 
in culture in peptonized maltose solution. In the up2)er right-hand comer are shown, 
some natural spores for comparison. X 450. Drawn by author. 



PtATE XXXV 

Fig. I. — Smutted culms of Amber sorgo, sliowing the characteristic sterility of the 
main panicle. Photographed by Mr. H. C. Johnson. 

Fig. 2. — Proliferated head of Blackhull kaoliang, with one normal and one smutted 
head. Photographed by author. 

Fig, 3.— Smutted and nonsmutted plants of Red Amber sorgo used in head-smut 
infection experiment. Control pot (see Table V, plat B, No, 8) on left; inoculated 
pot (Table \^ plat B , No. 3) on right , showing three smutted plants. Photographed by 
Mr. E. C. Johnson. 
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PLATE XXXVI 

Panicular formation in apex of proliferated sorghum dower. Longitudinal section, 
showing presence of hypha; of head smut. X Jo. Photomiciegraphcd by Mr, 
W. W. Gilbert and author. 



PLATE XXXVII 

Longitudinal sections through the growing points of two of the buds indicated in 
text figure i, showing hyphae of the head smut. X 150- 

Fig. 1. — Bud 3 of culm Bi. Positions of hyphae are shown in text figure 2. 

Fig. 2. Bud 7 of culm Nz, Photo micrographed by Mr. W, \V. Gilbert and 
author. 
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OXIDASES IN HEALTHY AND IN CURLY-DWARF 
POTATOES 


By H. H. Bunzkl, 

Chemical Biologist, Plant Physiological ajid Fermeniaiion Investigations, 
Bureau of Plant Industry 


INTRODUCTION 

The curly-dwarf, among other related potato diseases, has been 
described very fully in one of the recent publications of this Department 
(Orton, 1914),^ in which the very confusing literature on the subject of 
potato maladies referred to vaguely in the past as leaf- roll, curly-top, 
blight, Krauselkrankheit, Blattrollkrankheit, etc., is critically reviewed. 
On the basis of this review and of the work done by the Office of Cotton 
and Truck Diseases and Sugar-Beet Investigations, which has made a 
thorough survey of the principal potato districts on this continent, as 
well as abroad, a number of distinct diseases are recognized, each with 
its characteristic symptoms and probable cause. 

Some of these diseases, particularly the leaf -roll and Ibc curly-dwarf, 
can not be traced to organisms of any sort for their origin and are sup- 
posedly disturbances of a purely physiological nature. To throw light on 
this matter, Mr, W. A. Orton, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, requested 
the writer to make a quantitativ'e study of the oxidizing enzyms of 
potatoes at Houlton, Me., and immediate \dcinity. Oxidase determina- 
tions were there carried out with healthy material, as well as with plants 
having the curly-dwarf disease. In this paper only such plants were 
considered to have curly-dwarf as showed the characteristic symptoms 

described by Orton (ipH)- . . , 

This is not the first attempt to correlate enzymatic disturbances with 
plant diseases. Sorauer (1908) was the first one to attribute the leaf -roll 
of potatoes to disturbances in the oxidase mechanism of the tubers. 
According to this author, the dark patches obscn’able on the cut surfaces 
of such tubers are due to a greater oxidase content than is found in normal 
tubers- the abnormalities of the foliage are due to maliiutntion through 
the tubers. His conclusions are based on chemical experiments of Gmss 
riqorl The most important and complete investigation of the subject 
was xnadc bv Doby who reached the very 

sion that the oxidase content of the diseased tubers .s greater than that 
of the norma) ones. He also found a higher ash eonten and lowe 
percentage of starch and insoluble protein injhe diseasrd tubers, stat^ 
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that the increased ash is probably responsible for the increased oxidase 
activity, judging from the work of Bertrand (1897) and others (Dony- 
Henault, 1908; T)ony-HeriauIt and Van Duuren, 1907; Trillat, 1903 and 
1904). The diminution of the starch and protein in the diseased tubers 
is the net result of the increased combustion of their cleavage products. 
Doby (1911-12) measured the oxidation of pyrogallol according to the 
method of Bach and Chodat (1904), with and without the addition of 
hydrogen peroxid, and also measured the oxidation of tryosin according 
to an optical method (Konig and Kriiss, 1904). In general, the peroxidase, 
oxygenase, and tyrosinase were present in larger quantities in the curly- 
dwarf tubers than in the normal ones. 

With the manometric method devised by the writer, it was found that 
in sugar beets affected with curly-top the oxidase content of the foliage 
is two to three times as great as that of normal beet leaves. This same 
difference was found to exist when plants were studied whose growth 
had been retarded by causes other than the curly-top (1912). 

DESCRII’TION OE KXPERI.MENTAI, METHODS 

For all of the experiments with leaves, fresh material was used — that 
is, plants collected on the day of experimentation. In the case of tubers 
it was sometimes necessary to allow them to lie for a few days until 
enough material for a complete series of experiments had accumulated. 
During the whole period of 10 weeks the plants were collected in the 
field at 7.15 a. m. and taken to the laboratory at once. The weight of 
the foliage was there determined and the material then ground up in a 
meat chopj^er. The juice was pressed out of the pulp by hand through 
a silk cloth. 

Nearly all of the experiments with normal material were made on 
plants of one variety, the Green Mountain. With one or two intentional 
exceptions the samples of normal plants were taken from the same field. 
They were grown under fairly uniform conditions of enNuronment, and 
the soil was fertilized uniformly with the same fertilizer. All of the 
pathological material was collected on a field several miles away, neces- 
sarily from plants of different varieties, but all grown on the same type 
of soil and with the same kind of fertilizer as that used in the field on 
which the normal plants were collected. In most cases 25-gram samples 
of the juice were preseiA^d with about 100 c. c. of 25 per cent alcohol, in 
order that tlie solid contents of the juices examined might be determined, 
in case it seemed necessary. 

The experiments were carried out in the same manner as that descril)ed 
in a former publication (Bunzel, 1912). The following 18 ring com- 
pounds were used as reagents to determine the oxidase activity of the 
juices: Benzidin, ])yrogallol, alphanaphthol, leuco base of malachite 
green, phloroglucin, aloin, pyrocatechol, tyrosin, hydrochinone, phloridzin, 
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resorcin, guaiacol, or thoc resol, me tac resol, pamcresol, orthololuldin, 
metatoluidin, and paratoluidin. 

In the case of each of the solid substances 0.05 gram was weighed out 
for each determination In the experiments with guaiacol 4 drops 
(0.15 gram) were used; by separate experiments it was shown that this 
quantity gave the highest result under the conditions of the experiments. 
The cresols and toluidins were found to be very poisonous, inhibiting the 
action of the potato oxidases when used in too great quantities. By a 
series of experiments it was found that 2 drops of each gave the 
optimum result. As in previous experiments, i c. c. of noniial sodium 
hydrate was used in the glass basket in all experiments with pyrogallol, 
to absorb the carbon dioxid produced during the oxidation. 

All of the experiments described herein were carried out at 41° C. 
The apparatus used were all of the small type, in which a change in pres- 
sure of I cm. of mercury corresponds to the absorption of i c. c. of 
oxygen. The rate of shaking was 5 complete excursions in 3 seconds. 
All of the results were expressed in terms of the oxidase unit previously 
used by the writer. The unit is an oxidase solution of such strength that 
I liter of it can bring about the oxidation of the equivalent of 1 gram of 
hydrogen (1912, P- 40). Blank determinations with the reagents here 
used showed that no measurable oxidase absorption took place under the 


conditions of the experiments in the absence of plant juice. 

The thermostat box was provided with a false bottom about 6 inches 
above the floor of the box and a free space of 4 inches at each end for 
the sake of free circulation. The heating lamps were all arranged below 
this false bottom. In this way very uniform heating throughout was 
attained. The stopcocks were closed through an opening just large 
enough to admit the arm, instead of opening a window, as was done 
formerly To reduce still more the disturbances of temperature within 
the box, the opening for the arm was protected by means of a sleeve 
into which the arm was slipped. 

Although the results obtained with the method here used are more 
accurate and reliable than those obtained with any other existing method, 
yet this method is not entirely free from sources of error. 1 1 is probable 
that a part of the oxidases are destroyed by the shaking at the compara- 
tively high temperature (41° C.). It is also probable that the reagents 
used for the oxidation act as poisons even in the small concentrations 
in which they are present. Probably, however, it will be only a matter 
of time before these possible sources of errors will be eliminated. or 
the present it may be said that the results were obtained m expenmeiits 
earned out under identical conditions and are therefore comparable. 
In all the experiments the juice was pressed out of the ground pulp by 
hand and by the same operator. While it may seem that more 

unifonn composition might he obtained by pressing them out wntha 
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machine, separate experiments show that a portion of the activity is 
lost thereby. The fresh hand-pressed potato juice had an activity of 
0.287 units (pyrogallol), while the juice pressed out of the remaining 
pulp by means of a hydraulic press at a pressure up to 1 5 tons on a 6-inch 
circular ram was 0.170 units (pyrogallol) and the juice pressed out at a 
still higher pressure had an activity of only 0.107 units (pyrogallol). 
Inasmuch as the juice obtained by means of the hydraulic press bad to 
pass through an appreciable amount of compressed pulp, it is probable 
that the diminished acti\'ity of the machine- pressed juice was due to the 
loss of a part of the oxidases by adsorption. 

Tn this connection the results of Dixon and Atkins (1913) are very 
interesting. They found that in successive pressings of leaves {Hedera 
helix) ill a vise, juices with increasing concentration of electrolvtes were 
obtained. They experimented also with leaves treated with liquid air 
and concluded that the only way to obtain juices corresponding to the 
concentration of the sap in the vacuoles of the uninjured tissues is to 
press them out after exposure to liquid air. Unfortunately, such pro- 
cedure was impossible during this work, which had to be carried out 
in the field. 


RATE OF GROWTH OF THE POTATO PLANT 

In former publications it has been shown that the oxidase content of 
juices bears a very definite relation to the rate of development of the 
particular plant specimens from which they are derived. In the sugar 
beet, which the writer studied in this respect, the oxidase content of the 
foliage runs up appreciably when the normal growth of the plants is 
interfered with by drought, excessive watering, diseases, etc. Tn the 
foliage of normally developing sugar-beet plants the oxidase content 
of the juice is only about one-half that of stunted plants. On the basis 
of the results obtained ivith sugar beets the following generalizations 
can be made : 


Normal growth Normal (low) oxidase content. 

Retarded growth Abnormal (high) oxidase content. 


The recognition of this fact led to an examination of the rate of growlh 
of the potato plants which were used in this research. Table I shows the 
relation which the size of the shoots and the foliage of all the plants in a 
hill, as well as of the single shoots, bears to the age of the plants. 
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Table L~Relaiion of ih total weight of the shoots of the whole hills, as well as of the 
single shoots, to the age of the potato plants 


vSeries No. 

lection. 

Age. 

Total ; N uni- 
weight ot her of 
shcxits. 1 hills. 

Mean total 
weight of 
shoots 
lier hill. 

Num- 
ber of 
shtHjis. 

Mean 
weight of 
shoots. 



Days. 

Grams. 




I . . . . 

: July 9 

29 

S4 i 5 

17 



2 . , . 

July 10 

30 

102 1 7 


17 

6 

4. . . 

Ji^ly n 

31 

150 1 8 

*9 


6. 8 

6, . . 

: July 12 

32 

108 j 8 

^ 3 - 5 

^9 

5 - 7 

9. 

'July 14 

.S 4 

222 ! 15 

J=i 

32 

6. 9 

10, . 

15 

35 

297 : 9 


23 

12.9 


iulv 31 

19 

75 ^ 7 

' 

40 ; 

1-9 

14. . 

Julv 31 

19 

100 6 

17 

41 ; 

; 4 

. . 

All". I 

20 

170 6 

28 

64 ; 

2. 7 

18. . 

Aug. 2 

(jo 

1 360 ^ I 

■ 0^ 

3 

120 

21 . , 

Aug. 4 

62 

1 750 ; - 



188 

24. - 

Aug. 8 

66 

! 680 I 

6 So 

( 

1 ^ 

' ’ 7 ° 

26 , . 

Aug. (j 

6; 

; 368 : X 



' 368 

29. . 

Aug. TI 

■ 

! 365 1 5 


44 

i ^-3 

3 -"- 

i Aug. 2i 

40 

j 500 I I 

500 

7 

71. 4 

35 - ■ 

! Au". 

88 

350 j f 

350 

1 I 

! 3,30 

38. . 

i Siipt. 8 

98 

375 ^ r 

375 

1 I 

I 375 


In order to present these data more clearly, they were plotted as shown 
in figure i. I'he ages of the plants are nioasurc<i off on the abscissae and 
the weight of the slioiits on the ordinates. The continuous line corre- 
sponds to the de\xlopinent of the plants (the total weight of the shoots 
of one hill), and the broken line corresi)onds to the mean rate of devel- 
opment of all of the single shoots of one liill. 

The irregularities of the curve representing the growtii of the shoots of 
a w’hole hill are a|)parentlv due to variations in the number of stalks 
contained therein. This becomes strikingly apparent from the smooth- 
ness of the curve representing the growth of single stalks. With prac- 
tically no interruption this curve shows a gradual increase in size until 
the sixty-seventh dav is reached, growth of the stalks apparently stopping 
at that point. The curve from this point on is practically a straight line. 

OXIDASl-:S iW HEALTHY POTAT(.) PLANTS 

In order to be able to compare the oxidase activities of diseased potato 
plants with healthv ones at the same stage of develojinient, it was essen- 
tial to establish the oxidase content of healthy material at all stages of 
development. Such a study on normal plants is also of general physio- 
logical interest. While the excellent work of Palladin (1906) and his 
school has shown that the respiration of plants takes place in stages cor- 
responding to several distinct respiratory enzyms, they have, made no 
measurements of the oxidizing pow’er of these respiratory eiiz\ms. More- 
over, working with frozen wheat seedlings and those not frozen and with 
etiolated leaves of Victa jaha and leaves of Pkeiogyne japonka, they con- 
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elude that “oxidase” and “oxygenase” are practically lacking in em- 
bryonic organs and that their concentration in these plants rises during 
growth and diminishes again when growth has stopped. They draw 
their conclusions entirely from the quantity of COj liberated by the 



Fig. I. — Rate of development of the aerial portion ol potato plants and mean rate of development of all the 
Emgk shoots in one bill. 


plant organs under different conditions. It seemed of great interest, 
therefore, to find out what relation the concentrations of the oxidases 
present in the pressed*out sap of a plant bear to the state of development 
of the same plant. 
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OXIDASE ACTIVITY OP THE JUICE OP THE SHOOTS 

The results obtained in the measurement of the oxidases in the juice 
of healthy potato plants of the same variety at ^•arious ages, grown under 
normal and as nearly 
identical conditions as b 
possible, are given in 5 
Tables II to Vm, and 
some of the results are ^ 
also shown graphically 
in figures 2 to 20. 
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The shoots were Fig. z.— Curv'eshowinpoxi<!atioiirifleiii'obaseofmalacliit<>(,>i 
I^rescnoc of the juice of meu potato shoots. 
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AGE— DAYS 


iz oxidation of aloin in the presence of the juice 
of green txJtato sii(x>ts. 


taken from the plants 
immediately above the point where they emerged from the soil. In fig- 
ures 2 to 5 ‘ the abscissae represent the age of the plants as measured 
from the time of planting, and the ordinates the activities of the 

juices as measured in 
the oxidation of the 
various aromatic 
coitij>ounds used. 
These data show a 
distinct down ward 
tendency ; there is ap- 
parently a marked 
diminution in the ox- 
idase activities of the 
pressedout juice of the shoots during the beginning of their growth. 

oxidase activity op the juice oP the stems 

Experiments on sugar beets showed that the juice obtained from the 
stems of the plants exhibited very much less oxidosc activity than that 
of the leaves (Bunzel, 

seemed probable, 
therefore, that the 
jiiicc. of the stems of 
the potato plants ex- 
amined would also be 
less active than the 
juiceof the leaves. A 
comparative increase 

rcl.donsl.ii». i»r the wks «f . bri.*r t.i.l, th.Tciotf, »»,. 

J to 8 citn-cs are presented in ti.e rase of the sli.H.ts, foliage, and tubers, respectively. While thw airves 
werenot ptckwl at random, they arc typical of the situatlim m each 

this. lna.Lch as all of the cun-es can be instructed from the tables m the t«t. and since the results are 
niuncrically compared ia Table XII. 



JO 

AGE—EAXf 

-Curve showing oxidation of tyrosiu iu the presence of the juice 
oi grwn jxjtato shoots. 
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m size of the stem of a growing plain, as compared with the foHao-e or a 
dm.nut.on..th age ,.f the activity „f ,he juice as comp.ared Xhe 
activity of the foliage juice ivoiild therefore result in a diminution tvto 
age of the actiMty of the juice of the aboveground portion of the plant. 
Consequently oxidase determinations were made on the juice obtained 
from stems of plants 69 days old. The results are given in Table III 

“ T /h„m dp 


Benzidin 

Pyrogallol i 

o'-naphthol j 

JLeuco base of inulachitc 


Phloroglucin. .. 
P5TOcatechol . . . 
Tyrosin. 
Hydrochinone . 


j Pliloridzin 
! Resorcin . , , . 

j Cmiiacol 

I 0-crcsol 

j M-crcsctl 

P-cresol 

O-toluidin . . . 

toluidin , . 
P-toluidin , , 


The stern juice proved to have, no activit> whatever toward i r of 
these iS reagents, and toward the remaining ; it was slight in com- 
parison with the ac- 

tivity of the foliage Yi 

juice, as will be , I 

shownlater. That the — — 

stem during growth 

increased in weight I K 

more rapidly than the ^ j j 

remainderof the shoot ^ ! .■ 'X. ) 


probable, therefore, 
that the diminish- 
ing activity of the 
juice of the shoots of 
the potato plant w’as 
due toincrcasing dilu- 
tion with age of the 
very active leaf juice 
with the relatively 
inactive stem juice. 
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• showirjr oxidiitiim of ifhioritlzln in the prtfii'in 
juice of green potato siroots. 


OXTD.^ST; ACl'IVTTY OP THE JUICE OE THE LEAVES 

The leaves proper are the seat of the greatest physiological activity 
in plants. The food of the plant is largely synthesized in the leaves and 
also in part broken down in them, according to the needs of the plant. 
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In physiological disturbances, such as the curly-dwarf disease of potatoes 
and the curly-top of sugar beets appear to be, the leaves are the parts 
primarily affected. It is therefore to be expected that any chemical 
differences existing between healthy plants and plants affected with the 
curly-dwarf disease will be most pronounced in the leaves proper. In 
order to be certain of results which represent the activity of the juice of 



Tig. 6. — Curve showiisi oxidatina tjf leuco base of malaehite Rree'ii in tlic presence of the juice of potato 
foliase. 

the foliage proper, all experiments with the green parts of the potato 
plant were from this point on carried out on leaves alone. Table IV 
gives the data on the activity of the leaf juice alone. 

Some of these results are also graphically presented in figures 6 to 12. 
(See footnote, p. 379.) h'or easy comparison the figures obtained with 
healthy leaves, as well as those obtained later wdth curly-dwarf leaves, 
were plotted on the same systems of coordinates. The continuous lines 



represent the results obtained with healthy plants, the dotted lines those 
with the diseased ones. 

These curvms show great fluctuations of oxidase content. Barring some 
of the irregularities, probably due to individual ])eculiarities of the samples 
examined, the curves take a downward direction at first, remain at a low 
level for a prolonged period, and take an upward movement again towards 
the end. The lowest point in the curv^e is reached generally on the 
fortieth day; the period of low oxidase content extends to a point of time 
between the sixtieth and eightieth day, when the upward movement of 
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the curve generally begins. The juice from tlie plant collected on the 
sixty-seventh day seems unusually rich in oxidases. If the points ob- 
tained from the data on this plant were discarded, the curves would be all 
quite regular, with the exception of those corresponding to the oxidation 
of hydrochinone and of some of the cresols. To show what types of 



curves would be obtained by elimination of the points obtained for 
the sixty-seventh day of growth, which point seems irregular, the 
adjacent points on botli sides of the “ sixty-seventh-dav point” 
are connected with relatively thin lines to complete the curves; the 
initial fall and the final rise thus become very apparent and clear-cut. 



The curves, of course, arc not smooth. This is to be expected when it 
is considered that there are numerous factors influencing the physiological 
condition of the plants. Differences in the nature of the seed, of the soil, 
and many other factors probably influence the development of the plant 
qualitatively as well as quantitatively. 
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With ah of the reagents except guaiaco) a:i:: niCJam'soi, iJie rise in the 
oxidase content obser\'ed during the second l^alf cf the period nf examina- 
tion coincides approximately with the stoppage of growth, which point 
is shown in figure i to be about the sixty- seven tit day. In this respect, 
therefore, these results are in striking ItarntCiiiy witli those obtained while 
working on diseased sugar beets. In the case of sugar beets the writer 
has shown that the factors which had a retarding inlhienci/ on the growth 
of the plant s also caused the oxidase L'ont(;nt < f the inice of lljcir foliage 



to increase. U is possible that the s,aii)e lactms which led to an increased 
oxidase, content daring the retardalion of growth .-.1 sugar beets wp lead 
to a similar rise during normal cessation <a’ growth m potato plants. 

o.xiD.nsi: .tcTiviTv OF thS jficE of the sprofts .sni. of Tin; tveefs 

KRO.xr WHICH THIC SPKOl'TS P.ItKX KHMOVCT) 


The relativelv high oxidase content 01 very young potat.) ^ 

gested an examination of the sprouts from the tubers, beed t . h s o[ 
be Green Mountain variet)' of the same stoeh as was nse<i fm -all ef 
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experiments already described in this paper wore stored at room tem- 
perature from July 12 to Soptcnibor 3, 1913, Oiirini; tliat time the 
tubers were lying on a table exposed to the light, and the tem]K-r:Unro 
during the period fluctuated between J5® and 25*^ C. 'Phere were 36 
tubers, soft but sound, yielding 170 grams of sprouts; the 36 tubers from 
which the sprouts had been removed weighed 2,670 grams. Only 22 c. c. 
of juice -were obtained from tlie sproiits in the usual way. This juice 
turned immediately to a chocolate-brown color. The oxidase activity 
of the juice of the sprouts toward seven of the reagents is given in 'fable V. 
The oxidase activity of the juice of tire tubers toward all of the reagents 
is given in Table VI. 

TabCiC —Oxida.<:e activilics of ihi: juuc of ihc sprouts from Green Mountain seed-potato 
tubers 


Oxid.ise activity fxptoiisci! in units a;; nie;isiiro<I in the nxidaliuii ot the 



Series No. | 

! Pyroi/jle- I 

1 chttl, 1 

:'y,t,s..,. 1 

Phlorjri- I 

Ucsorein, 

Hydro- i 
chiiionC. 




1 0. '61! i 

C, 21-6 

0-359 

1 0. OnS 








1 

0. K07 

; 0. 48S ; 0. 49S 


1 { ! 


.— 

... 


* Leuco base of imiJa chit careen. 


OXIO.ASU ACTIvn-Y or Tint JUICK or ThR TimUKS 

The method of procedure in the case of the potato tubers was the same 
as that used with the foliage. The tubers were freed from adhering soil 
by means of cold, running water and were rviped dry with a clean towel 
and ground up whole. It has been known for some time that the iiiicc 
obtained from the layers of the potato tuber near the surf m-e is more 
active than that from the inner portions. Notwithstanding tins vanation 
of oxidase activity in different parts of the tuber, the whole tubers, 
including the peel, were used for these experiments. This was done to 
avoid the introduction of new factors. The results are presented in 

Table Vll. ^ . v k .v 

To see whether the oxidase content of the juice from the. tubers bears 

any relation to either the age of the plant from which the tubers are 
derived or their own weight, the ratio of o.xidase content to age and 
weight was represented graphically. In the figures to ao 
p. 379) two sets of curx^es are given. In both sets the ox.dase ^rivil.es of 
the juices are showm on the ordinates, while the ages and . p 

lively, are laid olf on the absciss*. The curves formed bv the co" -„u^ 
ous lines show the relation of age to oxidase content an e 
formed by the thin broken lines show the relation of the sw.e of 

tubers to their oxidase content. . the 

From these curves no definite relationship is apparent ^ 

oxidase content of the tubers on the one hand and their age 
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the other. The irregularities are due, no doubt, to differences beUvceii 
individual samples and to slight differences in the mode of preparation 
of the juice. Great care was used to maintain uniformity of technique 
throughout this work, so that it does not seem very likely that the latter 
factor plays a role in the \ arlations of oxidase contents observed. 

oxidase ACTtVITV OF THE JUICE OF SHED TUllERS 

In connection with these results the oxidase activity of the seed tubers 
of the plants used in these experiments seemed of interest. The average 
weight of the tubers when examined was 90 grams. The oxidase dt>ter- 
minations were started on July dS, when the tubers had just begun to 
sprout. The results are given in Table VIII. 

Table VIII.— aciiittia of the juice of .iecd footato iuben/rom 'ichich all ihi lieaUky 
material used in this investi.gati.on icas obtained 

Oxlri^fic artivitv expressed in unii.s as measured in tin.' oxidation ol the reiijifrits. 


Series Xii. Date. 


Benzi- 

din. 


Pvro- 'i-naph- L. b. of Phloro- ,1,.;,, iCvrueu 
ijullot Lhul. m. slucin | techol. 


Hydro- 


Oxidase activity expressed in units a 


I Resorcin ; Guaiacot 


Para- Onhi.- Meta- | Para- 
cresol. lolnidiii inluidin. : toluidin, 


0 Leuco base li malachite enfu. 

OXIDASES OE CURLV-DWARF-DIS!' ASED POTATO PLAXTS 
The pint of potatoes from wlhch all the normal material avas collected 
turned out to be remarkably free from curly dwarf. The palbolog.cal 
material was tlierefore collected on a larger held several miles rcniot 
from the other. About 10,000 different kinds of potatoes were grown 
in the field, and on account of the comparative scarcity of pa ho- 
logical tnatcrial samples were chosen from a number of d.flcient vanetiea 
In all of the experiments the name of the 

it is known. The conditions of growth with rc cre j ' ^ 

atmospheric conditions were practically the same tn the case of both 
diseased and healthy potatoes. 
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The procedure was very much hke lhat uscxl with healthy potato 
plants. The first experiments w-ere carried out on the whole shLt of 
the plants. Ihe results are summarized in Table IX 
^ There is no definite tendency observable in these results. The diluting 
influence of the stems is apparently more than compensated for by the 



Fkj. i.v Curve showin? oxidation of pyrocallol in tlie presence of the luice of [wtalo tubers. 


relatively higher oxidase content of the foliage of the older plants. All 
of the plants were started at the same time, so that from the viewpoint 
of age the results are comparable. As is shown by Table IX, no direct 
correlation can be found between the age or weight of the shoot and the 
oxidase content. These results are further discussed, together with other 
data on diseased foliage, on page 399. 


OXIDASE ACTIVITY OF THE JITCE OF THE LEAVES 

The results obtained in working with the foliage of curly-dwarf potato 
plants rather than with the whole shoots are given in Table X. 
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111 order to ascertain whetlur the oxidase content of the leaves ot 
these abnormal plants showed with age similar duct nations to those 
found in healtliy plants, curves representing the nieasuretncnts of these 
oxidases were plotted with the eure’es representing the oxidase iiieasiirc- 




healthy and diseased juices, 
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These curves seem to show no definite tendency such as was seen in 
the case of the growing leaves of healthy plants. This is to be expected 
when it is considered that the physiological condition of the plants and 
presumably the oxidase contents of the juices arc here influenced by two 
factors combined, age and disease. Past experience has shown that the 
oxidase activity of the plant juices is markedly affected by physiological 
disturbances such as the curly-dwarf disease of potatoes seems to be. 
The magnitude of the effect on the oxidase activities probably depends 
on such factors as the age of the plant when the diesase first took hold, 



Fw. .hiAvinsr oxidaiion of ;>-toluiUin in tlif presence of tUe j.iirc of potato tuljers. 


the length of time elapsed since, the individual resistance of the plant, 
etc None of the factors are susceptible of measurement; the plants ex^ 
amined are influenced by them to different degrees and are therefore not 


'^^However. they all showed the typical curly-dwarf symptoms, and >f the 
oxidase activities of the leaf juice are influertced by the apparen t physh 
ological disturbances the influence should be noticeable by a d via 
of the oxidase actir ities from the normal and in a 
That such a deviation from the nonnal actually exists is 
the curr-cs in figures 6 to . r. With most of the reagents used the 
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lines, representing the oxidase activities of the curly-dwarf foliage, run. 
at a higher mean level than the continuous lines, which represent the 
oxidase activities of the healthy foliage. The differences will be brought 
out in a mathematical form in a latter part of this paper. 

To get a clear idea of the striking differences in the rate and extent of 
growth existing between the healthy and the diseased plants, the re- 
sults showing these differences are represented graphically in figure 21. 
The ages of the plants are represented on the abscissae, the mean weight 



Fro. ;i. -Curve showing the differences in rate and extent of growth between healthy and diseased 
plants. 

of the shoots on the ordinates. The continuous line represents the 
growth of the healthy plants, the broken line that of the diseased ones. 

The difference in weight of the two types of potato plants of the same 
age is strikingly apparent. The diseased plants made an average growth 
of only about one-eighth of the growth of the normal plants. 

The fluctuations in the cur\^e representing the rate of growth of curly- 
dwarf shoots are to be expected when the complex nature of the disease 
is considered. Ihe diseased plants used for experimentation, although 
shomng the typical symptoms, differed greatly in size, as is shown in 
figure 21, in color, and also in the shape which they assumed on account 
of the inhibition of growth. 
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OXIDASE ACTIVITY OF THE JUICE OF THE TUBERS 

The collection of the tubers of the diseased plants and the deteriuina- 
tions of*the oxidase content of the juices obtained from them were car- 
ried out in the same way as was done in the case of the healthy material. 
The results are summarized in Table XI and are included in figures 13 
to 20. As before, the heavy broken lines represent the results obtained 
with curly-dwarf material. 

These results, like those obtained with the tubers of healthy potato 
plants, show no definite tendency. If with age there is a definite vari- 
ation in oxidative capacity exhibited toward all of the reagents, it is 
entirely masked by the irregular fluctuations. These irregular fluctua- 
tions were also observed in the case of diseased foliage and are illustrated 
in figures 6 to 12. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

Comparison of the curves of the healthy plants with those of the dis- 
eased ones shows at a glance a greater oxidase activity in the case of the 
curly-dwarf material. This is true for both the tubers and the foliage. 
It seemed desirable to express these differences in some numerical form, 
and this was done by taking the averages of all the results obtained from 
material of the same type with the same reagents. These averages were 
then easily compared. 

It was shown that healthy foliage yields juices of diminishing oxidase 
activity from the time of sprouting up to about the fortieth day of growth 
(as counted from the time of planting). For this reason in this summary 
of averages must be included only those of the results obtained with 
healthy leaves which were obtained during the growth periods of the 
diseased material examined. The age of the diseased foliage collected 
ranged from 64 to 91 days; the age of the plants where the whole shoots 
were examined was from 45 to 58 days. The averages were calculated as 
follows: All of the data (oxidase activities) obtained within the age 
periods mentioned were added together with the figures obtained for the 
beginning and the end of the period by interpolation from Uk curve. 
The sum, of course, was divided by the number of data added. These 
averages are shown in Table XII, 

51131^’— 14^ — 6 
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As Table XII shows, the differences existing between the oxidase 
activity of the healthy and of the diseased material are generally marked 
and the greater activity is in the curly-dwarf potato plants. The com- 
parison of the data for healthy and curly~d\rarf shoots shows that among 
the 1 8 reagents only 3 are oxidized more readily in the presence of the 
juice of the healthy plants. Comparison of the leaves of the two types 
of plants shows 7 of the 18 reagents to be more readily oxidized by the 
healthy juice; in the case of the two types of tubers only two of the 
reagents showed greater oxidation by the healthy material. Among 54 
sets compared, 12 showed a greater activity in the case of the healthy 
material, while the remainder, 42, showed a much greater activity in the 
case of the diseased plants. 

It seems safe to conclude that in general the oxidizing power in the 
juices of curly-dwarf potato plants is greater than in those of healthy 
plants. The writer does not know as yet exactly what bearing, if any, the 
oxidases measured by him have on the oxidation processes going on 
in the cells. A priori, one would conclude that the intensity of oxidation 
processes in the cells would among other factors depend on the concen- 
tration of the various oxidases present. If this were the case, one would 
expect cell respiration to be more intense in the cells of the curly-dw^rf 
tubers. The diseased plants would be in a condition corresponding to 
“fever" in animats. 

These results agree in their general nature with those obtained in the 
case of the curly-top of sugar beets (Bunzel, 1913a, 191 3b) and the leaf-roll 
of potatoes (Doby, 1911-12). In all three cases an increase in oxidases 
and a general retardation of grow th are found. It would be extremely inter- 
esting, especially to plant physiologists, to find out what the rate of respira- 
tion is in such dwarfed, presumably “feverish" plants. Experiments 
intended to throw light on this point are already being planned in the 
laboratory of the Office of Plant Physiological and Fermentation Inves- 
tigations. 

There are a number of facts brought out in this investigation which 
open doors to new aspects of the physiology of development. There 
seems to be a cycle in the activity of the expressed juice of the foliage 
of nonnally developing potato plants. The juice of the foliage of very 
young plants is more active than that of plants of the same variety 40 or 
50 days older; after that stage of development the activity rises again 
with increasing age. Quite in harmony with these findings is the fact 
that sprouts of artificially sprouted tubers of the same variety are much 
more active than the youngest foliage examined. 

There seems to be a parallelism, therefore, between the intensity of 
physiological activity and the quantity of oxidases present. This belief 
is strongly corroborated by the fact that the physiologically more active 
portions of the plant, such as the leaves, furnish juices with greater 
activity than the obviously less active portions of the same plant, such as 
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the stems. This has been found by the writer not only in the case of 
the potato plants, but also in sugar beets (Bunzel, 1913a, 1913b), 

In this connection the results obtained by Nicolas (1907) are very 
interesting. He studied the respiration of individual parts of plants and 
found that those organs which carry out the assimilating functions of the 
plant show the greatest respiratory activity. The limbs or the organs 
which replace them in function, such as the phyllodia or cladodia, have 
1.4 to 4.5 times as great a respiratory activity as the petiole, stem, or 
tendrils. These results when combined with those obtained by the 
writer in the present investigation would indicate that there is at least a 
general parallelism between the oxidase activity of the juice obtained 
from a plant organ and the intensity of its physiological activity, as meas- 
ured by its intensity of respiration. Plans are made to study the ques- 
tion more closely in the laboratory of the Office of Plant Physiological 
and Fermentation Investigations. 

SUMMARY 

(1) The oxidase activity of the foliage of normally developing potato 
plants is greatest in the early stages of development; it falls off with 
growth of the plants and rises again when the plant’s growth about 
reaches a standstill. 

(2) Curly-dwarf potato plants show a greater oxidase activity than 
healthy ones of tlie same age, both in the juice of their tubers and in the 
juice of their foliage. 

(3) 'I'he oxidative activity of the different parts of the potato plant has 
been established for 18 different reagents. 
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